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A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF LADY HEWLEY, 
Preached in St. Saviours Gate Chapel, York, by Dr. Colton, at her solemn Funeral. 


Lavy Saran Hew ey, the daughter and heiress of Robert Wolrich, Esq., Bencher, of 
's Inn, was born in 1627, and died in August, 1710, aged 83. 
husband, Sir John Hewley, Knt., represented the city of York in Parliament, 
from 1676 to 1678, It is not known that he was a Nonconformist ; but he courteously 
entertained distinguished ejected ministers, which displayed his friendly regard. Sir 
John had two residences,—-one in the city of York; the other at Bell House, about 
four miles from that place. In the latter residence, apartments were fitted up for 
worship, where, doubtless, Nonconformist ministers preached ; but, when the 
ily was in the city, Lady Hewley attended the meeting-house in St. Saviours Gate, 
where, not many years ago, her seat was distinguished by a great chair, which was 
— to her use during her declining years. 
ved of two sons, who died in their childhood, and having no near relatives 
to claim her estates, this excellent Lady liberally devoted her property, after the death 
of her husband, to the relief of poor ministers, the support of public worship, the 
erection of Almshouses, and to other works of pious benovolence. About four years 
before her death, she executed two deeds of settlement, by which she conveyed to 
Trustees, for religious and benevolent purposes, estates, which now produce a rental 
of £3,800. per annum. 

Dr. Cotton, the author of the following discourse, was the first minister of St. 
Saviour’s Gate meeting-house, York, and one of her Ladyship’s executors. The 
original manuscript, in the Doctor’s own hand, is, we presume, still in the possession of 
the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, the present minister of the St. Saviours meeting-house, and 
tutor of the Unitarian Academy in that city, as that gentleman, some years since, lent it 
to a friend for transcription, by whose kindness we now present it to our readers. 
As an unpublished sermon of the minister who first established a nonconformist church 
in that archiepiscopal city, it is not devoid of interest ; and as an authentic record of 
the orthodox opinions and enlarged benevolence of a distinguished benefactress of that 
church, its importance is greatly increased, and will assuredly justify its publication. 


can make of the things of this life 
—that they are vanity. The dou- 


“ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity 
of vanities ; all is vanity.”’--Eccl. i. 2. 


Ir is to perform my promise to 
the excellent person deceased, that 
I make these words the subject of 
eegnoneet discourse. 

o mere man ever had a more 
comprehensive mind than Solo- 
Mon; no good man ever made the 
costly experiment that he did; no 
wise man ever ran a greater risk, 
as to his eternal happiness, than he. 

“ Vanity of vanities—all is va- 
nity”—this, then, is the first and 
last thought of every truly good 
Man—this is the utmost that he 
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bling the word, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, shows the cer- 
tainty of the proposition. 

I need not say much to explain 
the word. A thing is said to be 
vain, when it is to no yaluable 
purpose, or tends to a very de~ 
structive one, Trouble of mind 
will make a man’s enjoyments dis- 
tasteful to him. All he has signify 
nothing to him; a fit of sickness, 
a bed of languishing, and dying 
minutes, make friends but mise- 
rable comforters, and physicians 
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of no value. It is often in our 
lives that the creature repulses our 
too idolatrous addresses to it, with 
telling us that it is not in it to help 
us. And the best things of com- 
mon providence are often abused 
to the worst purposes; as when 
men turn their table into a snare, 
and their comforts into crosses ; 
when their abundance makes them 
forgetful of God, and serves for 
nothing but fuel to their luxury, 
But it is no wonder men deal thus 
with his ordinary allowances, when 
they make his best gifts a vain 
thing to them, and turn the grace 
of God into wantonness. It is re- 
markable that the worst thing in 
the world is called by this name. 
Now, the worst thing that ever 
Satan or wicked men did, was to 
set up idols in the world; and 
these are called vanities; and per- 
haps for this reason chiefly they 
are so called, as they are apt to 
steal away men’s hearts from God, 
and usurp his throne. But more 


particularly, 

1. All created things are vain 
in comparison with God. As the 
angels are not pure in his sight, so 
they are no beings compared with 
him. Once they were nothing ; 
and what they are is solely owing 


to him. They are foolishness to 
his wisdom, emptiness to his all-suf- 
ficiency. What isa stream to a 
fountain, or one beam to the sun? 
All the nations of the earth are 
but as the drop of a bucket, and 
as the dust of a balance, to him. 
Every creature has somewhat of 
nothing in its being. The noblest 
creatures begin with nothing, and 
then dissolve into nothing—except 
angels and the souls of men, which 
are but derivative and dependent 
beings. God alone is Jehovah, 
and has an inexhaustible fulness 
of being. To suppose God not to 
be, is inconsistent with the notion 
of a Deity. 

2. This vanity is inseparable from 
a creature, as it does not answer 
the end for which it was made; 


(June, 
as when the heavens dd not send 
forth their influence, nor the earth 
yield her increase ; when meat 
does not nourish, nor clothes 
warm, nor physic heal. This isa 
vanity that the creature is very 
subject to for man’s sin. Rom, 
viii. 20. When we consider that 
there is no failure in God’s make 
of any, it is an affecting vanity 
that makes it fail of the end it was 
originally and wisely fitted for, 
When we see every thing, as we 
think, to make a creature service. 
able to us, this raises our hopes 
from it, and makes us extrava- 
gantly caress it; but to think that 
we may be deceived and preju- 
diced by it, creates fears, renders 
its help very uncertain, and ex- 
poses us to many vexations. To 
be so often foiled by a creature 
that is so proper to serve us, isa 
delusion and mockery that human 
nature cannot bear. 

3. The satisfaction that these 
things are capable of giving, is of 
no long continuance. The joys 
they afford are like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot, that make a 
great noise and blaze, but hardly 
warm. If things run into a com- 
fortable posture, they do not fix 
in it. Good things are continually 
coming and going. If, when they 
are coming, they make us happy; 
when departing, they leave us mi- 
serable. Again, every state of 
things is full of motion and 
changes, which do not make things 
better to us than they have been 
tous. Every change occasions fear, 
ar trouble, but does not mend our 
case; for though it remove our 
adversity for the present, yet it 
does not make the riches it brings 
less deceitful and less ensnaring 
than they were to others. Man, 
that should have principles as 
fixed as the God that made him, ts 
himself as unstable as his enjoy- 
ments are. He soon becomes ul- 
fit for them, or is removed from 
them. He is uncertain both as@ 
creature, as a man, and as @ 
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friend. He is frail, or false, or 
feeble ; his constitution is failing, 
his opinion fallible, and his affec- 
tions changeable. 

4. lf the satisfactions were of 
longer continuance, yet they are 
yery disproportionate to our ca- 

ities, necessities, and desires, 
Phe soul of man was made for 
greater and better things than 
these creature enjoyments. These 
are earthly, but this is heavenly ; 
they are carnal, but this is spi- 
ritual ; they are dying, but this is 
immortal. The understanding is 

ble of being filled with eter- 
me pase the will, of uniting to 
an infinite good ; and the aflec- 
tions, of enjoying incomprehen- 
sible goodness. Its desires are 
boundless, and the whole world is 
but wind and emptiness to its vast 
capacities. Nothing of this world 
can be an ingredient in the happi- 
ness of a soul, that is so disagree- 
able in its origin, its nature, and 
its duration. There can be no 


durable pleasure nor real beauty, 
where there is no suitableness nor 


proportion. All satisfaction is 
founded in likeness. Psalm xvii. 
14. The soul of man is still 
reaching to what is beyond the 
present, still moving to what is 
future and eternal. ‘The whole 
compass of time, from the first 
to the last moment of the creation, 
is not equal to the soul in respect 
of duration. If all the excel- 
lencies of every creature were 
united, they could not come near 
toan equivalent for one precious 
soul. Matt. xvi. 26. 

If. This is the first and last 
thought of a true Christian—that 
all is vanity, &c. We are bap- 
tized into an ill opinion of the 
world and flesh, and begin our 
Christianity with a solemn obliga- 
tion to renounce the vanities of it. 
This is one of the first principles 
of our holy profession, that all 
things in this world are but vani- 
ties to the faith of the Gospel and 
peace of conscience, for we are to 
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hazard them for all these. If Ec- 
clesiastes was Solomon’s penitential 
book, my text was the first expres- 
sion of his repentance. In eve 
saving conversion, one of the first 
thingsa man turns from is this world, 
which must be under the apprehen- 
sion of its vanity. No man can have 
a due regard to heaven, that has 
not this estimate of all things here 
below; and the longer a person 
lives in the world, the more is he 
confirmed in the belief of the va- 
nity of all things; the more he 
feels it, the more he suffers by 
it. The reputation of these things 
never improves on the Christian, 
who is still under the power of his 
first convictions, A man that has 
had his eyes opened on both 
worlds, cannot easily forget what 
a vile, deceitful, empty world it 
once appeared to him to be. The 
first views of an enlightened mind 
are usually so clear and striking, 
that they are not easily lost ; 
but a man may suffer himself to 
be blinded by too strong gazing 
on these glaring appearances, as 
Solomon did, who, tor some time, 
gave himself up to his base lusts, 
which clouded his soul, kept real 
glory out of his sight, and made 
him fond of lying vanities. The 
true Christian has not a better 
opinion of this world for his longer 
living in it. How often have I 
seen an aged soul weary of its 
vanities, longing to be gone, reach- 
ing forward, as if ready to lay its 
hands upon the crown! How 
pleasant was the sight, to see one 
with a foot in the grave, and a 
heart in heaven, not hankering 
back to this earth again, not wish- 
ing to live longer, but desiring to 
be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ. 

2. The last thought of a Chris- 
tian is the same. The sight of the 
grave makes the glories of this 
world to vanish. The most glitter. 
ing vanities of it cannot shine 
against the shadows of that dark 
night. The king of terrors, at a 
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distance, opposes the appetite to 
vain things, and represents them 
with disgrace. How mortifying 
are such thoughts as these :—that 
all these things I must shortly 
leave; to what purpose should I 
hold them fast, that cannot hold 
me, but will let me go—that can- 
not keep off death, nor its harbin- 
gers? Ovvanities! In prosperity 
they were dangerous, in adversity 
they were useless. They have 
often hindered me from living as I 
ought, and now they cannot help 
me dying. O vain possessions, 
which I could not make safe to 
me, but by sitting loose from 
them! Vain treasures, that I 
cannot be happy until I leave you 
all behind me! Vain delights, 
that I cannot be free without a 
wound! Lord, give me the riches 
that I may embrace without a 
sting, lay up without a curse ; that 
I may set my heart upon, and be 
happy in so j rey One sight of 
approaching glory will look all 
the gaieties of this life into dulness 
and melancholy. As heaven comes 
in view, the world fails in its cre- 
dit—How many pious souls have 
wished that they had had the same 
thoughts of these sublunary things 
in their young and healthful years, 
that they have when they come 
within a few steps of yonder glo- 
rious world. How are they then 
amazed, that it should be so diffi- 
cult to open their eyes to see the 
world’s vanity! How bitterly do 
they exclaim against their own 
folly, that ever they should count 
its entertainments as their only 
happiness! Hence Solomon be- 
gins and ends this book as he 
does. 


APPLICATION. 


First.—I infer that sin is the 
greatest vanity. Nothing could 
destroy the works of God; nothing 
could make them useless or hurt- 
ful but this. This is the deformity 
and weakness, the defect and dis- 
order, the disease and death. 
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(ame, 
Wherever it is, it is this makes 
every thing appear otherwise than 


it is, and puts a lie upon God and 
all his creatures. This gives @ 
false representation of every thing, 
and is all delusion. It promises 
what it cannot perform, and raises 
the hopes that it will disappoint, 
All its attempts to make men 
happy without God, and in de 
fiance to him, are the vanity of 
vanities. Though vanity might 
afflict thee, yet it could not undo 
thee, without this ingredient in it, 
With all thy frailty and mortality, 
thou mayest be a happy crea- 
ture. But though thou didst en- 
joy all worldly substance, yet one 
indulged, unpardoned sin would 
make it a miserable vanity and 
vexation to thee. This is the 
cause of all the other vanities in 
the world, and is the worst of 
them. 

Secondly.— Then what a vain 
creature is man, that brought sin 
and all other vanities into the 
world, and still pursues both! 
Man cannot hinder the creature 
from being frail, uncertain, and 
unsatisfying, and disproportionate 
to his soul. This is a vanity which 
no man can cure the creature of; 
but to make this an idol, a God, 
this is a vanity that it had not be- 
fore, which man superadded to it. 
There is a thousand times more 
vanity in our loving a creature, 
than in the creature itself. If ty 
faith and hope be vain, if a 
thy labours be in vain, this is a 
vanity of thy own making, and 
may be prevented, if thyself be 
not in fault. O vain man! is it not 
enough that thou art a frail, sin- 
ful, unstable, dying creature? Is 
it not enough that all thy outward 
enjoyments are vanity? But wilt 
thou make the best things in the 
world—thy faith and hope—vain 
too? If thou make these, and all 
thy a wee and praises, which 
have such anear relation to heaven, 
vain, what wouldst thou do there 
with thy vain mind? O profane 
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wretch! thou art a creature of 
vanity, who art making thy own 
heaven in the ways of disorder and 
folly. Thou that art a hypocrite, 
thou art making vanity too, when 
all thy religion, which should be 
the most substantial thing, is but a 
vain show. QO, thou that art a 
eovetous wretch, thou art also a 
maker of vanity, who art idolizing 
the world! Nothing can be more 
vain, than the profane man’s hea- 
yen, the hypocrite’s hope, and the 
worldling’s good. Every one is 
guilty who expects more than he 
ought from the creature; for the 
creature was never made to an- 
swer the expectations that should 
be placed on God. There would 
not be the thousandth part of that 
vanity in the world, but for such 
as these. Every creature would 
have less vanity—I am sure it 
would have less vexation—in it, 
if it were sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer. Faith, and 
hope, and love, patience and re- 
signation to the divine will, are 
proper to remove the vexation. 
Thirdly.—Then what a miser- 
able creature would man be, if 
there were no better things than 
these present vanities. This would 
be to impute the greatest vanity 
and folly to the only wise God, if 
he furnished man with an immor- 
tal soul, and provided nothing 
suitable to entertain it. What 
should such a spiritual being do 
in a world of vanity, if it could 
not act in prospect of a more en- 
during substance? These only 
serve to exercise and try it. But 
it is not consistent with the wis- 
dom and goodness of God to make 
stch a noble being only for eter- 
nal trials, and to perpetuate its 
state of probation, without assign- 
‘ing it a state of rest. What should 
it do with a power to love? What 
‘should it do with a power to trust, 
‘ifthere was nothing but feebleness 
and frailty to trust in? What 


ould it make of its boundless de- 
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sires but continual inquietude, if 
there was nothing but fading,- fi- 
nite enjoyments to inquire after? 
Its eternal capacity to do all this 
would signify nothing, if there 
was nothing but dying objects be- 
fore it. There is enough in a 
crowd of vanities to torment, but 
nothing to satisfy, such a soul, 
Its own faculties would be its mi- 
sery, if there were no invisible 
realities for it to contemplate ; if 
there was not a future eternal life 
for it to make sure of and to pre- 
pare for. 

These were the things which 
this elect lady, whose mournful 
funeral gave occasion for this sub- 
ject, had in her eye. To prepare 
for these was her daily work, to 
foretaste these was her daily food; 
and since God answered her pray- 
ers in turning her eyes from be- 
holding vanity, her steady and 
uniform course in religion showed 
the glorious prize she was reach- 
ing to. The early education she 
had among those of the first rank, 
raised her spirit to such a height, 
as made work for humbling grace, 
and the remains whereof were 
happily turned towards that glory, 
honour, and immortality, which 
lead to eternal life. This virtuous 
person spake her own experience 
when she gave me this text, and 
uttered with her mouth what was 
inscribed on her heart. But what 
her modesty intended for a shroud 
to her virtues, will set them in a 
fairer view, and will apologize for 
my endeavour to rescue somewhat 
of her praise from the grave, which 
her self-abasing soul would have 
buried with her; and how could 
I discourse of the world’s vanity, 
without a glance at heaven’s glory, 
and how could I do this without 
mentioning so bright a candidate 
of it as our justly honoured friend 
was? For this is one way of re- 
commending heaven to us, to think 
of the blessed souls that are gone, 
and are going thither, Heb, xii. 23, 
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And how could I speak of the 
vain ways of sin, without op- 
posing to them the substantial 
pleasure and peace of wisdom’s 
paths? but how could I do this, and 
omit such an illustrious example, 
that preferred them fo the gran- 
deur of the world, and proved the 
reality of religion by her patient 
continuance in well-doing? Her 
self-denial was wonderful, in one 
of her quality and estate, her age 
and weakness. She would let 
no fleshly ease hinder a duty. 
She might have spared herself 
a hundred times, without the sin 
of indulgence. Her extreme ab- 
stemiousness, and most regular 
way of living, procured her long 
life, and the church of God a long 
blessing. She spent almost half 
her life in the valley of the shadow 
of death, where she had _ brighter 
views of heaven, and nobler eleva- 
tions of soul, than many that live 
always on the mountain of pros- 
perity, and would often speak 
feelingly of the good of affliction, 
always justifying God, and con- 
demning herself under the severest 
dispensations. When we con- 
sider the niceness of her temper, 
the sprightliness of her mind, the 
greatness of her spirit, and quick- 
ness of her apprehension, we must 
wonder at her easiness and con- 
tentment with a dying life, that 
rendered all her great things in the 
world so insipid toher. Froward- 
ness and impatience are so natural 
to old age, to tedious wasting 
infirmities, that it was admirable 
to find her so free from either. 
Her patience had its perfect work 
in dying agonies. She was wont 
to ask me about them, and to 
express her fears she should not 
get well through them. Upon 
which 1 advised her not to trouble 
herself with such fears before- 
hand, but only prepare, and God 
would carry her through them; 
and so he did, for an entire resig- 
nation ran through the whole con- 
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flict. How often did she break 
out, “O pray, pray!” She lived 
praying, and commended it to 
others with her dying breath. 
Her piety towards God com- 
mends itself to your imitation jn 
many instances thereof, especially 
in her affection to divine ordi- 
nances. Nothing could keep her 
from the public worship of God, 
but absolute inability. Mon often 
has she come hither, rather on the 
wings of her desires than upon her 
own legs! With what pleasure of 
mind would this ancient disciple 
sit at her Lord’s feet, with Mary, 
hearing his word! Her house was 
a church of God, for his uninter- 
rupted worship in it. She was 
daily retired for secret devotion, 
even when, by reason of her weak. 
ness, it was not safe for her to be 
left alone. How unwearied was 
she in the duties of every Sabbath, 
a sign how she would employ her 
everlasting Sabbath above. Will 
the hypocrite pray always? Job, 
Xvii. 10.; but she did. What 
could keep up her relish for re- 
ligious exercises when they were 
so fatiguing and spending to the 
body, but some prelibation of 
God’s love in them, and an u- 
quenchable thirst after the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of him, Inall 
these she had an afilicting sense 
of a dead heart, and flat affections, 
and a want of love to God. Her 
sinful infirmities she bitterly be- 
moaned; a base and treacherous 
heart was a burden she groaned 
under. None could speak more 
severely, as to the state of her 
soul, than she did herself. Her 
charity was universal and exten- 
sive, the most illustrious example 
of it in our age. She has not left 
her equal behind her. Many 
daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou, my honoured, but now 
departed friend, hast out-done them 
all. She was a mother in Israel, 
to whom many had recourse for 
wise counsel, and by whose meaus 
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many children were nursed up for 
heaven. She imitated God’s com- 
mon providences in relieving the 
necessitous, the undeserving ;— 
and his special, in her more tender 
regard to those who were useful 
and truly good. Multitudes will 
feel the loss of her. If her private 
charities were all known, they 
would amaze you; her silver 
streams ran along the vallies, to 
water the adjacent parts. Many 
that knew not the spring-head, 
when they find the stream dried 
up, will know the reason, when 
they hear that Lady Hewley is 
dead. May not many say, O 
lady Hewley, would to God I 
had died for thee! Not that she 
was unfit to die, but more fit to 
live than any of us. She was one 
of those the Apostle speaks of, 
for whom some would even dare 
to die. These are but dark sha- 
dows of the bright star that once 
shone in our heavens, but now 
disappear, never to lend her light 
to us more, but is removed to a 
higher orb, where she shall shine 
brighter than the sun. To enter 
into the particulars of adorning 
her character, requires loftier 
strains than [ am master of, es- 
pecially under the discomposure 
occasioned by the just sorrow for 
the loss of the most entire and best 
friend I had in the world; and 
am more fit to trail along with 
the silent mourners, to pay the 
ond tribute of my tears unto her 

arse, than to utter a panegyric. 
But this little I was owing in 
conscience to the memory of this 
incomparable lady, which will be 
ised and precious in the esteem 
of all, but those who think nothing 
well but what is done by them- 
selves. It is possible, indeed, 
and too often happens, that minis- 
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ters are partial to the memory 
of their patrons and benefactors, 
but person’s good works do not 
flatter them. [ appeal to her 
noble almshouse, built and ex- 
actly paid nine or ten years before 
she died, where, in the space of 
that time, she expended above 
£1,500. I might mention her other 
charities in this city, and her seve- 
ral schools not far from it, to 
rescue some of the rising genera- 
tion from damnable ignorance. But 
if I were silent, her works would 
ye her in the gate. Some of 
er works went before her, as a 
memorial before God; others fol- 
low to perpetuate and perfume her 
name in the churches, to continue 
her serviceableness still upon earth, 
to increase her glory in heaven, 
and to excite others to an imita- 
tion of them. 

After all these, she thought her- 
self an unprofitable servant, and 
when any have told her of some 
good work she had done, she 
would sometimes answer with 
divine Mr. Herbert, “ yes, if. it 
were sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ.” She thought none had 
more need of the merits of a Sa- 
viour to justify and save her. Her 
finishing and most ardent breath- 
ings were into his bosom, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly,” and 
they are now met never to part 
more. The loving Jesus and the 
humble believing soul are now 
met in eternal embraces. Heaven 
had often heard of her before, 
by the multitudes of petitions that 
daily crowded thither; but now 
heaven has received her longing, 
sanctified soul, and there she lives 
without pain and sickness, and 
without sin. There she sees, and 
loves, and adores, and enjoys her 
God and Saviour as she would, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 





ON THE ‘IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SABBATH, CONSIDERED MERE- 
LY AS A CIVIL INSTITUTION.* 


*¢ OF all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports ; 
the mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them.’’—Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 


To those who acknowledge the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, 
no arguments can be necessary 
to prove the benign influence of 
the Sabbath on civil society. That 
the Sabbath was made for man, 
we have the assurance of Christ 
himself; and it would be impious 
to question the wisdom or bene- 
volence of any institution esta- 
blished by the Almighty, for the 
benefit of his creatures. 

Were it relevant or necessary 
to our present design, we could 
readily show, that the Sabbath 
was not exclusively a part of the 
Mosaic dispensation; and con- 
sequently, that the design of its 
appointment, and the duty to ob- 
serve it were not confined to the 
Jewish nation. The period of its 
establishment, coeval with the 
completion of the creation—its 
observance by the Israelites ante- 
cedent to the promulgation of the 
law from Mount Sinai—its incor- 
poration into that law from which 
all the precepts peculiar to the 
Jewish religion were excluded— 
the awful and sublime circumstan- 
ces which attended the delivery of 





* A premium of 50 dollars was offered 
by a gentleman of New York, for the best 
a on this subject, and it was awarded 
to W. Jay, Esq. of Bedford, Westchester, 
N.Y. e generously gave the 50 dollars 
to the Female Sabbath School, Union So- 
ciety, and published the Essay at the 
close of last year, in the New York Ob- 
server, from which we copy it. 


the ten commandments, and the 
subsequent inscription of those 
commandments upon tablets of 
stone, by the finger of God himself, 
all unite in bearing testimony to 
the permanency of the Sabbath, 
and to the universality of its ob- 
ligation. 

It is not, however, our inten- 
tion to inquire into the origin of 
this institution, or into the spiritual 
duties and blessings connected 
with it; but to prove that the tem- 
poral benefits resulting from it, 
are alone sufficient to entitle it to 
the countenance and protection of 
the civil authority. We shall, 
therefore, consider the Sabbath 
merely in the light of a civil in- 
stitution, being one day in seven 
peony appropriated by the 
aws to religious instruction, and 
the practice of religious rites, and 
on which the ordinary occupa- 
tions and public amusements of 
society are prohibited. 

It would not be difficult to 
prove, that such an_ institution 
would be attended with many and 
great advantages under any sys- 
tem of religious belief, whether 
true or false. We shall not, how- 
ever, give so extensive a range 
to our inquiries, but confine them 
to the more natural and practical 
consideration of the Sabbath, as 
connected with Christianity. It 
is obvious, from the very nature of 
this institution, as already de 
scribed, that it must have a power- 
ful tendency to preserve and dif- 
fuse the ole te and influence 
of the religion of any country in 
which it is established, and_of 
course that its utility here, is to be 
estimated by the importance of 
Christianity to the welfare and 
happiness of the community. _ 

Every government of which 
history has preserved a record, 
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has called to its aid, either more 
or less directly, the influence of 
igious sentiment. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to understand, why the magis- 
trate has in all ages sought to avail 
himself of those awful sanctions 
with which every religion enforces 
its own precepts. Religious obli- 
jon is founded on the will of 
Deity, discovered either by 
revelation, or by reason. This 
will, correctly understood, is, and 
ever must be, consistent with the 
both of nations and indivi- 
vals; and, in innumerable in- 
stances, acts which are injurious 
to society, are by common consent 
admitted to be offensive to God. 
Hence false religions are even to 
a certain extent conducive to the 
blic welfare; because, with their 
filschoods are usually mingled 
some truths relative to the divine 
attributes. But inasmuch as Chris- 
tianity excels all other religions, 
in the fulness and certainty of its 
exhibition of the divine will, so 
much the more conformable must 
itbe to the wants and propensities, 
the peace and happiness of the 
human family. Indeed, were every 
citizen wholly to govern his con- 
duet by the precepts of this re- 
ligion, and to do to others as he 
would they should to him, violence 
and injustice would cease, and 
the sword of the magistrate would 
slumber in its sheath. 

A slight view of the compara. 
tive influence of human laws, and 
religious sentiment, in correcting 
the evils, and promoting the hap- 
aig of society, will afford abun- 

t evidence of the superior effi- 
cacy of the latter. Human laws 
forbid only the commission of 
crimes; they presume not to take 
cognizance of thoughts and in- 
tentions. Religion, on the con- 
trary, erects her throne in the 

» Sways its affections, con- 
ttols its passions, and directs its 
Motives. Before the magistrate 
can enforce the sanctions of his 
laws, the offender must be dis- 
New Serixs, No. 18. 
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covered, and his guilt established 
by proof; and the fear of punish- 
ment is often counteracted by the 
possibility and the hope of eluding 
detection. But the votary of re- 
ligion knows that he serves a 
Master, whose omniscience and 
omnipotency render escape hope- 
less, and punishment inevitable. 
So conscious are all governments 
of the inefficacy of penalties to 
secure obedience to their law, that 
in a great variety of cases, they call 
in the aid of religious obligation, 
and bind their subjects by oaths, 
to the performance of their duties. 
Human laws trust solely to the 
influence of terror, while religion 
addvesses herself to the hopes as 
well as the fears of mankind, and 
offers rewards as rich and glorious 
as her punishments are awful and 
appaling. 

Even if it were possible to im- 
part to the police an energy equal 
to the detection and punishment 
of every delinquent, what an 
enormous and hateful mass of 
wickedness, cruelty, and injustice, 
would still remain unnoticed and 
unrestrained by the laws! At 
what human tribunal could we 
arraign avarice, ingratitude, un- 
kindness, falsehood, selfishness, 
pride, and a host of vices, which 
are alike the bane of private hap- 
piness and public peace? But the 
believer in Christianity is taught, 
that neither the words of his mouth, 
nor the meditations of his heart, 
escape the observation of that 
Being, who will ‘‘ bring every 
work into judgment, with every 
secret thing.” 

Could human Jaws restrain men 
from crime, their highest aim 
would be attained; they attempt 
not the task of inciting them to 
virtue. No statute could compel 
us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, to pray for those who dis- 
pitefully use us, and to do good as 
we have opportunity to all men. 
The Christian, however, is as- 


sured, that ‘love is the fulfilling 
2P 
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of the law,” and that freedom 
from vice, unaccompanied by be- 
nevolent affections and exertions, 
will not entitle him to the rewards 
of Heaven. No temporal penal- 
ties can so effectually controul the 
vindictive passions, and restrain 
the violence and outrage which 
proceed from them, as the recollec- 
tion that we must forgive others, 
before we can hope to be forgiven. 
At the same time that Christianity 
exerts her influence in securing 
the public tranquillity and welfare, 
she penetrates the recesses of do- 
mestic privacy, whispers conso- 
lation to the bereaved, soothes 
the pangs of the sufferer, and“dif- 
fuses love, and joy, and pace, 
throughout the social circle. We 
might pursue our subjéct, and 
exhibit, in its various bearings, the 
propitious influence of this religion 
upon human happiness, by insti- 
tuting a comparison: between the 
morals, customs, and civil polity 
of the most enlightened nations 
of antiquity, and those of our own 
age andcountry. But enough has 
been said, to show that Christianity 
is eminently conducive to the 
welfare, both of rulers and of sub- 
jects; and of course, that the 
Sabbath, if essential to the main- 
tenance of this religion in vigour 
and purity, ought to be guarded 
and cherished by the state with 
affectionate solicitude. 

If we reflect for a moment, 
what a vast proportion of mankind 
are doomed to daily labour for 
their subsistence, we shall be sen- 
sible, that multitudes are neces- 
sarily deprived of all opportunity 
of acquiring religious information, 
except such as the Sabbath affords. 
Were the Scriptures universally 
distributed, there would still be 
many without either ability or 
leisure to péruse them. To such 
persons the Sabbath brings not 
merely a respite from toil,‘and con- 
sequently time for religious study 
and meditation, but also the in- 
striction of the pulpit, and the 





{Fune, 
rites and worship of the house of 
God. Without a periodical ang 


general cessation from labour, the 


public worship of the Deity, and 
the religious instruction connected 
with it, would be greatly inter. 
rupted, if not wholly abandoned, 
The ministers of religion could not 
advantageously exercise their fune. 
tions, unless their people wer 
permitted, at stated periods, to 
suspend their ordinary avocations, 
in order to attend their ministra- 
tions. Religious services, if casual 
and precarious, would afford bat 
little benefit, and be offered to but 
few auditors. Under such cir 
cumstances, the sacred order itself 
would ultimately cease to exist; 
or it would sustain itself only by 
an usurped authority over the 
consciences of the people. Tgnd- 
rance of the truths of Christianity 
would lead to their perversion, 
and a blind and debasing super- 
stition, would take the place of 
that religion which, while it sane- 
tifies the heart, enlightens the 
understanding. The clergy would, 
in time, become the sole deposi- 
taries of religious knowledge, and 
would exercise a spiritual do- 
minion, founded upon ignorance 
and superstition. If, at the present 
day, we take a survey of the 
various churches in Christendom, 
we shall find that the observation 
of the Sabbath, affords an accurate 
standard of the degree of religious 
truth and freedom Lebar 
each; aril that with the profans- 
tion of this day, moral obligation 
is relaxed, religion sinks into ‘su- 
perstition” and unmeaning cere- 
monies; and the power of ‘the 
priesthood rises ‘superior to con- 
science and to reason. 

The agency of the Sabbath‘in 
preserving and extending the ‘in- 
fluence of religion, is not, however, 
the only benefit it confers upon 
society. No political institution 
whatever, contributes so much 
to the actual comfort and enjoy- 
ment of mankind; and multitudes 
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who derive no religious advantages 
from it, participate largely in its 
ral blessings. 
returning day of rest brings 
rep and quiet to thousands, 
cal a a spend their 
lives in unremitting labour. The 
avarice of the rich would extort 
from the necessities of the poor, 
the utmost exertion of human 
strength and endurance. ‘ But the 
Sabbath, like an angel of mercy, 
pays its weekly visit to the chil- 
dren of poverty and of fabour, 
ods their toil, revives their 
exhausted strength, and cheers 
their drooping spirits with visions 
of future happiness and glory. 
Every occupation naturally 
leads to the formation of certain 
habits, both of mind and body, 
and when the occupation is pur- 
sued without intermission, these 
habits are formed, to the exclusion 
of all others, and man is degraded 
intoa mere machine, and rendered 
unfit for the high and various duties 
to which his Creator has called 
him, But the relaxation afforded 
by the Sabbath, allows the bodily 
and mental faculties to recover 
their wonted tone and elasticity, 
and preserves them in health and 
vigour. With the return of. this 
season of rest, the artizan removes 
ftom his person the filth contracted 
a week of labour, and from 
his mind the thoughts and anx- 
ieties peculiar to his calling. 
Atrayed in clean and decent ap- 
parel, he goes forth into the 
society of his fellow men. New 
ideas crowd upon his mind, and 
new scenes open to his view. If 
he has been taught to appreciate 
the privileges of this sacred day, 
he repairs to the house of God, 
There, in the presence of Him 
who is no respecter of persons, 
he feels the natural equality of 
the human family, and rejoices in 
the reflection, that, however hum- 
ble and obscure may be his present 
lot, he is the heir of a blessed and 
glorious immortality—he listens 
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to themes of high and eternal 
interest—he unites with his fellow 
citizens, of every rank, in the 
adoration of the Deity; and re- 
turns to his dwelling with enlarged 
conceptions and elevated hopes. 
His shop and all its concerns are 
dismissed from his thoughts—other 
and delightful subjects engross 
his contemplation—the powers of 
his mind are called into actioa— 
and as he meditates on death, 
judgment, and eternity, his heart 
swells with a sense of his own 
high and immortal destinies. He 
calls his offspring around him, 
and after teaching them to parti- 
cipate in his own hopes and con- 
solations, closes the day by kneel- 
ing with them before the throne 
of mercy, to offer his thanksgivings 
for the past, and his prayers for 
the future. On the morrow he 
returns to his work, his body in- 
vigorated by repose, and his mind 
stored with useful topics, for the 
exercise of his own faculties, 
Would we know, then, the value 
of the Sabbath, as a civil institu- 
tion, in rescuing the laborious 
poor from moral and mental de- 
gradation, let us compare the 
picture just drawn, with that of a 
being compelled to pass his life 
within the narrow precincts of a 
work-house, and occupied only in 
turning a wheel, or throwing a 
shuttle. No Sabbath interrupts 
his labour—the voice of instrue- 
tion never breaks upon his ear— 
the sphere of his etestindaes is 
bounded by the rules of his art— 
his acquaintance with mankind is 
limited to his fellow-labourers; 
while his few and casual moments 
of relaxation are devoted to riot 
and debauchery. 

But it is not in the humbler 
walks of life alone, that the Sab- 
bath has a tendency to purify and 
elevate the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. The frequent 


recurrence of a day devoted to 

repose and reflection, oceasions 

a pause in the turmoil of worldly 
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occupation, and arrests the atten- 
tion even of those who are pressing 
forward in the pursuit of wealth, 
of pleasure, and of honour. The 
interruption which this day causes 
in our Ordinary employments, 
recals our thoughts from our own 
personal gratifications, and leads 
them to the contemplation of our 
present duties, and our future 
destinies. At such times con- 
science resumes her empire, and 
the still small voice of religion, 
lately drowned in the tumult of 
the world, is heard and obeyed. 
To the Sabbath may be attri- 
butéd, whatever degree of clean- 
liness is found in the lower ranks 
of society. Incessant labour ne- 
cessarily prevents attention to 
personal appearance; and were it 
not for the rest enjoyed on the 
Sabbath, and for those habits of 
neatness which are caused by its 
public assemblies, the*most dis- 
gusting squalidness would be the 
inevitable lot of the labouring 
portion of the community. It is 
solely owing to this institution 
that our whole population now 
appears every ene day in clean 
and decent clothes; and this prac- 
tice contributes not less to pro- 
priety of behaviour, than to health 
and comfort. The self-respect, 
which the circumstance of being 
well dressed naturally induces, 
tends to soften the manners, and to 
suppress rudeness and indecorum. 
This sacred day, by the so- 
lemn and affecting duties to which 
it is appropriated, spreads a calm 
over the ruffled surface of society, 
and assuages the angry and selfish 
passions by which it is agitated. 
In the house of God, all meet as 
the children of the same Heavenly 
Father, and the heirs of the same 
hopes and promises. They listen 
to the same instructions, unite in 
the same petitions, and acknow- 
ledge the same standard of faith 
and practice. A common worship 
excites mutual sympathy and 
affection, and leads to an inter- 
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change of kind and benevolent 
offices. 

The Sabbath also frequently 
unites the family circle which had 
been broken throughout the week, 
The husband is restored to his 
wife, and the children to their 
parents; and the endearments of 
domestic intercourse are enjoyed 
in — and privacy. 

n Sunday Schools, we behold 
a mighty engine, whvse influence 
in promoting the virtue and ha 
piness of society no political eco. 
nomist is able to calculate. If the 
real substantial prosperity of a 
state is to be estimated only b 
the comfort, sobriety, and intelli. 
gence of its citizens, the religious 
education of youth is the only 
perennial spring of national fe- 
licity. In our own country alone, 
more than 100,000 children are 
taught in these schools the highest 
and best of all knowledge—their 
duty to God and man. Were 
the Sabbath abolished, Sunday 
Schools would cease with it: nor 
could any adequate substitute be 
provided in their room. Education 
may, indeed, be furnished at the 
public expense; but education, 
unaccompanied by a sense of 
moral obligation, instead of re- 
straining crimes, would afford new 
facilities for their commission. It 
would be difficult for any govern- 
ment, and impossible for our own, 
to provide religious instruction 
for the young. But in Sunday 
Schools, this great and desirable 
object is attained, without the 
smallest encroachment upon the 
rights of conscience, or upon the 
principles of our political institu- 
tions. In these schools, and in 
these alone, is the influence of 
example constantly added to that 
of precept; and religion is recom- 
mended to the youthful heart and 
understanding, by the disinterested 
labours of pious and affectionate 
teachers. In these alone is the 


attendance of the children not 
merely voluntary but cheerful; 
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and punishment is unknown as a 
corrective, either of indolence or 
misbehaviour. In the remarkable 
fact, that scarcely an instance 
has occurred, either in Great 
Britain or America, of the con- 
viction of a felon who had enjoyed 
the advantages of a Sunday School, 
we find a strong and delightful 
testimony to the efficacy of this 
mode of. instruction, in promoting 
the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


weweereteees 


INTERNAL RELIGION. 


«The kingdom of God is within you.” 
Jesus Christ. 


THOUGH few subjects are so much 
studied, and so much discussed by 
mankind, as religion; yet it may 
with justice be affirmed, none is so 
often misunderstood, and so little 
felt. Whether the ordinary mode 
of explaining and enforcing this 
momentous subject be the best, 
or whether men really employ the 
same degree of attention and acute- 
ness in this, as in other purely 
intellectual pursuits, I shall not 
now attempt to dispute, though 
Iconceive the question worthy of 
more than a passing thought; but 
undeniable is the fact, that a la- 
mentable degree of error prevails 
upon the primary and essential 
principles of religion itself. So 
much so, as to convince any man 
who looks more than superficially 
into the subject, that scarce a 
tythe of what are called religious 
people, have really a clear and 
Just conception of what the word 
imports. With a vast proportion, in 
all denominations, it is made iden- 
tical, either with the forms or the 
opinions, the practices or the feel- 
ings of the party. Some place it 
in duty and others in faith; some 
in orthodoxy and others in virtue. 
With one man it is mechanical or 
ritual observances; with another, 
itis obedience to the system sanc- 
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tioned by civil rulers and human 
laws; with multitudes it is custom, 
a dream, a play-thing, a charm. 
With most men, a hundred diffe- 
rent definitions would present 
themselves, and pass current, 
before they could hit upon the 
only true and adequate one; and 
even where that is acknowledged, 
a thousand influences intervene, 
and a thousand impulses assail 
the mind to impede the contem- 
plation, and prevent the experi- 
ence of the only genuine idea upon 
this all-interesting subject. It is, 
at all events, certain, and every 
man may assure himself of the 
fact, that true religion is some- 
thing to be found, in its living 
operation, no where but in the 
soul of man. I speak not here 
to slight the means of producing 
such effects on man, being well 
aware that human language has 
attributed the name of religion to 
that which is strictly either the 
sacred means of its production, 
the formule of its truths, or the 
attendants of its being; that we 
may apply the term to the system 
of Christian truth, to the observ- 
ances of Christian worship, or to 
the visible effects and fruits of 
good principles. But though I 
find no fault with the liberty of 
speech, which allows any or all 
of them to be termed religion, 
I mean to affirm, that there is a 
stricter sense, and a more correct 
use of the term, which is but little 
regarded, even in cases where the 
most rigid attention is paid to the 
analysis of the word, as signifying 
either what is to be learnt or what 
is to be done. . It is, however, as 
expressive of what is to be felt, 
that the term is most generally 
slighted, and yet that is both the 
strictest and most important use 
of the word. Other uses of it 
refer only to the appendages, the 
circumstances, the attire of reli- 
gion—this to its personality. It 
is essentially the passion of love 
to God, out of which may germi- 
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nate, and upon which may depend, 
many other states and dispositions 
of mind; but this is the simplest 
element, the nucleus of all the rest. 
It is defined, and not improperly, 
to be a principle of new life im- 
parted to the soul, formerly dead in 
trespasses and sins; for so re- 
markable a transformation passes 
upon the soul, when this new life 
is breathed into it, that we may, 
indeed, be said to be born again, 
to become new creatures, and to 
live a new life. 

It is hence a matter of unspeak- 
able moment to turn the attention 
of the religious to the seat of re- 
ligion in their own hearts, and to 
its essence, as developed in the as- 
pirations of desire aud hope to- 
wards a being of infinite purity 
and mercy. The existence of this 
vigorous principle in the soul will 
display itself in a thousand diffe- 
rent ways, which it is not neces- 
sary to specify, Even its charac- 
teristics—such, I mean, as shall 
clearly ascertain its distinction 
from counterfeits—it is scarcely 
possible to describe; and it is 
a thing whose existence is rather 
a matter of consciousness than of 
knowledge. Most, perhaps all, 
its visible effects may be acquired, 
but the principle itself can neither 
be mistaken nor counterfeited ; 
and hence it is to the state of the 
religious affections, or, more pro- 
perly, to their reality in the soul, 
that the attention ought chiefly 
to be directed. It is every man’s 
first and chief concern to ascertain 
their existence ; for it is demon- 
strable that whatever other ac- 
quisition we may make of a reli- 
gious cast, whatever appendages of 
forms or opinions we may connect 
with our notion of religion, yet, at 
last, they will be found but the 
deckings of a corpse, the studied 
clothing of a mere frame-work, 
into which the breath of life has 
never been infused. Religion, in 
its abstract principles, is not free 
from difficulties, nor is it so de- 
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finite and precise in all its parts ag 
some dogmatists would a 

Certainly, in its external acts, both 
of charity and devotion, it admits 
not only of variety, but of some. 
thing almost bordering on contra- 
riety ; and yet the essential prip- 
ciple admits of no variation; it ig 
simple, uniform, and immutable; 
like its source, like its object, it 
is immortal and divine. The SYS- 
tem of truth which we call Chris- 
tianity, is incalculably valiable, 
as originating, under a divine im- 
pulse, the principle—the life—the 
passion — of religion; and in this 
light it may be described as God’s 
accredited system of agency, for 
the production of true piety. The 
services of religion are valuable, 
as both the aliment which feeds 
the principle, and the element in 
which it moves; and the fruits of 
religion are important, as indica- 
tions of the vigour and progress of 
the principle itself, through the 
several stages of its development, 
till it is ripened into maturity, and 
removed into closer contact with 
its primary and supreme object, 
But none of these is the principle 
itself; and he who takes the FH 
dow for the substance, or the dress 
of a man for himself, commits aa 
error not more palpable, and far 
less important, than he who substi- 
tutes the forms and the circumstan- 
tials of religion for religion itself. 
But he that has the love of God 
permanently and effectually ope- 
rating in his soul, needs consult 
no other register of his election 
and calling, and can enjoy no bet- 
ter or clearer indication of the di- 
vine favour, short of heaven. In- 
deed, this is a spark of heaven's 
own fire, a ray of the pure light of 
the divinity, and a true and ge- 
nuine record of God’s favour. Itis 
to a man’s own breast that he must 
trace the birth-place and the liome 
of true religion. In the soul’s de- 
light in God, and converse with 
his purity and goodness, he may 
find the safest testimonial of his 
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, the best exposition of doc- 
nef experience, and practice, 
and the brightest pledge of that 
@ternal rest of the soul in God 
which constitutes heaven. ra 


Tat et atte td 


ON THE INSUFFICIENCY OF HU- 
MAN REASON FOR COMPRE- 
HENDING THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


As knowledge is absolutely es- 
sential to the dignity and happi- 
ness of every rational creature, a 
desire to possess it has been deep- 
ly implanted in the mind of man 
the hand of his benevolent 
ator. Man is, in consequence, 
naturally inquisitive. This fact is 
too obvious to be denied, since 
the workings of his curiosity gene- 
rally become manifest with the 
first dawn of his reason. The 
child is no sooner capable of ob- 
serving the objects around him, 
than he longs to know their origin 
and design. Hence arise the nu- 
merous inquiries he proposes, con- 
cerning the phenomena of nature 
andthe occurrences of life, as they 
come successively under his no- 
tice. Were parents and teachers 
always so discreet as to conduct 
the curiosity thus displayed into a 
r channel, it would uni- 
ly prove, in some degree, pro- 
ftable;. and to this they should 
certainly be stimulated by the con- 
sideration, that, if left to itself, ‘it 
Way, and probably will, take a 
wrong direction, and prove al- 
most, if not altogether, vain. 

That there is a vain, as well as 
wprofitable, curiosity, cannot, it is 
presumed, be justly denied. For 
although the principle is, in its 
own nature, always the same, yet, 
as it usually takes its complexion 
from that which calls it into ‘exer- 
tise, it must, of course, in oppo- 

ases, assume these opposite 
characters. When directed ‘to- 
wards any interesting subject 
Which it is really possible for man, 





even after diligent and persevering 
study, to understand, it may be 
safely encouraged ; because there 
is then a rational prospect of its 
leading to the ‘acquisition of true 
knowledge, which is always of 
sufficient worth to afford an ample 
compensation for all the labour 
and anxiety with which it is pur- 
sued. But when it would dispose 
any of its possessors to pry into 
those parts of the providence of 
God which are, at least to us, con- 
fessedly mysterious, and intended 
by their great and unerring Au- 
thor so to remain, as long as we 
continue in our present imperfect 
state, ought it not rather to be sup- 
— To cherish it were use- 
ess, as it can lead to no adequate 
or satisfactory discovery. Wedo 
not mean, indeed, to deny that, 
even when employed in such a 
way, it might, by severely exer- 
cising, considerably expand and 
strengthen, the mental faculties. 
But though we admit this, we, at the 
same time, maintain that it' would 
be possible, and therefore prefer- 
able, for the mind to employ all 
its powers in other inquiries, which, 
while they would serve quite ‘as 
effectually to unfold and invigo- 
rate them, could not fail to issue 
in the increase of that substantial 
information which is always avail- 
able for practical purposes, and 
must tend as much fo increase the 
leasure, as to increase the ‘intel- 
ectual character, of those who 
make it the object of their pur- 
suit. 

Never. should it be forgotten 
that the circumstances of man on 
earth, where he is a fallen, and 
consequently a weak and degene- 
rate, creature, are such as-to ren- 
der it highly imperative upon him 
to be quite as modest ‘as he is in- 
quisitive. Were these two princi- 


ples always united, in just propor- 
tions, in the breast, and ‘allowed 
respectively to exert their proper 
influence, any idle speculations, 
which might occasionally spring 
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up under the excitement of curi- 
osity, would immediately be ba- 
nished by the frowns of modesty, 
at whose bidding pious reve- 
rence and holy admiration would 
come and fill their place. But 
men in general, being under the 
tyranny of self-love, are much 
more apt to indulge arrogance than 

This is very evident, 
from the well-known fact that 
many persons, after having tried 
for a season, but to no purpose, 
to understand those incomprehen- 
sible doctrines revealed in the 
Bible, relative to the government 
of God, instead of resolving the 
difficulty into their own insuf- 
ficiency, do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them contrary to reason, 
and therefore opposed to truth. 
Such language is indeed to be de- 
precated, for it certainly does not 
become the lips of any human be- 
ing, let his attainments or preten- 
sions be what they may. It be- 
trays, whenever it is uttered, a 
want of reflection, as much as of 
modesty, 

Every individual who can af- 
firm, that whatever is superior to 
the reason of man is contrary to 
reason, generally considered, must, 
we are persuaded, be influenced 
more by feeling than by thonght, 
more by prejudice than by common 
sense. This is, in effect, to main- 
tain that reason, in the lowest de- 
gree in which we know it to exist, 
is the highest standard of truth. 
For, if all that is superior to the 
reason of man is contrary to reason 
in general, and in coysequence 
untrue, it then follows, of course, 
that every thing which exceeds 
the comprehension of any man, 
of any description, however contract- 
ed his mind may be, so long as the 
powers of it are not impaired by 
disease or age, must be unreasonable 
and erroneous ! 

If this, however, were really the 
case, it might well be asked, what 
advantage would there be in pos- 
sessing a mind above the common 
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order? and what peculiar 
can be expected as the fruit of 
mental cultivation? For, were 
there no truths to be known but 
what may be understood by meg 


of the weakest capacity, the ex.. 


traordinary powers of the most ex. 
traordinary men, and, indeed, the 
still greater powers of angels and 
archangels themselves, can be of 
no farther use than to form an up- 
important distinction between them 
and creatures of more limited fa- 
culties. 

But God does nothing in vain, 
Hence, we conclude that angels 
must be able to understand what 
men are not, and therefore that 
human reason cannot be the high. 
est standard of truth. This will 
become further evident, when we 
remember that the decisions which 
are formed by the application of 
this test must always vary, in the 
same proportion as men differ 
from each other in their powers of 
discernment and discrimination, 
For nothing can be a perfect test 
which does not, in all the circum. 
stances under which it may be 
plied, lead to a sure and infallible 
result. It is, however, too evident 
to be denied, that some men may 
and do understand many things 
which to others seem utterly in- 
comprehensible. On the principle 
we are endeavouring to overturn, 
the latter might, with perfect con- 
sistency, question the truth of 
those things ; but were they to do 
so, the former would rather. pity 
their weakness and assert their 
stupidity, than yield to their 
doubts. May we not fairly ima- 
gine that it is with very similar 
feelings that the higher orders of 
the intellectual world view all that 
scepticism which men sometimes 
indulge, in regard to the ways of 
God as recorded in his word. , 

Those glorious spirits who wait 
continually before the Lord in his 
heavenly temple, are doubtless 
frequently occupied in studying 
his character, his will, and his 
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and yet they do not per- 
fectly understand either, nor is it 
likely they ever will, because they 
are only Brite, while he is infinite. 
But do they therefore question his 
existence, as an uncaused and in- 
dent Being? or do they there- 
fore doubt the wisdom and equity 
ofhis designs ? or impeach the jus- 
tice and benevolence of his con- 
duct? Certainly not. What they 
cannot fathom, they admire and 
adore. This we infer from the 
fact, that they are represented by 
the sacred writers as especially 
in the work of praise ; and 
it will be freely acknowledged 
that praise, when offered with sin- 
cerity, as they offer it, must be 
ive not only of profound 
reverence, but of complete satis- 
faction and unmingled joy. 

Their conduct is worthy of our 
imitation, It would be extremely 
wawise, and even preposterous in 
us, with such an example before 
uw, to reject as untrue any of 
those inexplicable representations 
of the purposes and proceed- 
ings of the Almighty, which are 
found in the Bible ; more particu- 
larly, as the authenticity and in- 
spiration of that sacred book have 
been so often and so abundantly 

ed. Let us rather, when re- 

ting on them, cherish the feel- 
ag prevailed in the breast 

Paul, while engaged in the 
same exercise; that, instead of 
perplexing ourselves with what we 
can never unravel, at least on this 
side the grave, we may be ever 
ready to exclaim, How wasearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out ! ae 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE OPENING 
OF A NEW PLACE OF WORSHIP. 
(Extracted from a Sermon preached on 

such an occasion.) 
Sucu is the constitution of human 
nature, that we are powerfully 
New Serizs, No. 18. 
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affected by local associations— 


those associations of thought, 
which connect important events 
with the places where they oc- 
curred. The sanctified direction 
of this principle is one of the most 
interesting sources of religious 
emotion. Who could revisit the 
scenes once hallowed by the pre- 
sence of the incarnate Redeemer, 
or consecrated by the labours and 
sufferings of his immediate dis- 
ciples, and not be conscious of 
unutterable feelings? Could we 
behold, unmoved, the sea of Ti- 
berias, the mount of Tabor, the 
village of Bethany, or the hill of 
Calvary? And what invests these 
places with their sacred attraction? 
Itis not the result of any merely 
picturesque effect, however lovely, 
or romantic, or sublime might be 
their natural scenery; but it is 
because they were spots once 
visited by the Saviour, and 
where HE exhibited his power, his 
grace, and his glory. 

In the remembrance of every 
true disciple of the Redeemer, 
there are particular localities thus 
associated with the best feelings 
and affections of the heart; where 
devotion has glowed with a purer. 
flame, and communion with an 
unseen world has elevated the 
spirit above ‘this low diurnal 
sphere.” The scene, hallowed by 
such remembrances, may be soli- 
tary as the desart, or humble as 
the dwelling of the peasant; but 
it is in the Christian’s estimation, 
a BeTHEL—“ the house of God, 
and the gate of heaven!” 

These recollections acquire ad- 
ditional force, in reference to 
places eminently honoured by the 
visitations of divine mercy; where 
there is a special and exclusive 
appropriation to the sacred en- 
gagements of religion; and seciel 
devotion, and public worship, are 
the objects to which they are con- 
secrated, We believe not, indeed, 
in the sanctity of places, as it was 

2Q 
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formerly understood, under the 
dispensation of types and shadows. 
We should deem it unwarrantable 
to apply to any spot on earth, the 
full import of the terms once ap- 

lied to “‘ the place where the 
onour of Jehovah dwelt;” be- 
cause such local sanctity was 
derived principally, if not exclu- 
sively, from its typical reference to 
HIM, whose humanity was to be 
the mysterious temple in which 
the Deity was to be enshrined, 
and who has appointed no place 
on earth to be the scene of his 
manifestations, or the symbol of 
his glory. Since HE ascended on 
high, ‘‘neither at Jerusalem,” on 
Mount Zion, or “ on any other 
mountain,” is the Father to be 
worshipped, as before that memo- 
rable period. The Redeemer 
has entered into ‘‘the most holy 
place;” and now, ‘“‘wherever two 
or three are gathered together in 
his name,” he has said, ‘“‘ I am in 
the midst of them.” Still, on prin- 
ciples warranted by scriptural 
analogy, and supported by the 
most powerful considerations, we 
cannot think of the places whefe 
Christians assemble from time to 
time, as we should of merely 
secular or ordinary scenes. There, 
matters of the highest importance 
are to be transacted; there,-the 
great business of actual recon- 
ciliation with God is carried on; 
there, ‘* the truth, as it is in Jesus,” 
in all its rich and interesting com- 
binations, is exhibited; there, holy 
ordinances are administered ; there, 
the fellowship of the saints, and 
communion with God are enjoyed, 
“of this and that man, it is said, 
“he was born there;’” and there, 
materials are provided for increas- 
ing the joys of the heavenly world, 
and preparation is made in time, 
for dhe services and felicities of 
eternity ! 

Such are the feelings naturally 
awakened in a reflecting mind, 
when thinking of “the house of 






God”—aad such will be the fee}. 
ings of thousands, it is to be de. 
voutly hoped, respecting the place 
now, for the first time, occupied jn 
the worship of the Almighty, 
Weare not assembled to consecrate 
the place, but to implore the truly 
consecrating presence, and cop. 
tinued blessing of the “ great 
Head of the Church”—* the Shep. 
herd and Bishop of our souls” 
Let us cherish the delightful 
that here, many of the disciples 
of the Saviour will be editied and 
refreshed—that many a pilgrim, on 
his journey to our Father's house, 
‘will drink of the brook by the 
way ;”—that many an anxious in- 
quirer will be directed to the Lamb 
of God;—that many a penitent 
will approach the cross of the 
Redeemer—and ministering angels 
rejoice over sinners brought to 
repentance within these walls! 
Those holy. beings pass by the 
scenes of architectural magnifi- 
cence, and earthly splendour, if 
there be no connexion with the 
interests of that “ kingdom which 
is not of this world; while the 
humblest sanctuary, where the 
simple and spiritual principles of 
the Gospel are proclaimed, fur- 
nishes materials ir their grateful 
praises, in the triumphs of the 
Cross of Christ. May such an- 
ticipations be amply realized in 
reference to this place! Here 
may the truth, in all its purity, and 
the ordinances of Christ, in all 
their simplicity, long continue to 
be administered by ‘holy mea,” 
in successive generations! May 
no ‘root of bitterness” spring up 
to trouble or. defile this “ garden 
of the Lord;” but the selectest in- 
fluences of heaven descend on this 
sacred enclosure, and the “ fruits 
of righteousness” on earth, afford 
the happy ‘pledge of a trans 
plantation to that purer region— 
that more genial clime, 
‘* Where joy, like morning dew, distils, 
And all the air is love !” 
S. F.J. 
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REMARKS ON THE REMOVALS OF 
MINISTERS. 
Ir has been considered honourable 
to the character of a minister to 
continue with his people till death. 
In reading the ‘‘ Statistical View 
of Dissenters,” in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, I have been 
struck with the frequency of the 
removals of many of the modern 
rs of churches, compared with 
the rarity of such occurrences 
among their antient predecessors 
in office. Four causes may be 
assigned for this difference: Dis- 
sentions in congregations— Fickle- 
ness of ministers—Want of sa- 
lary adequate to the increasing 
demands of their families—And 
the desire of extending their use- 
fulness, =~ 
In reference to the first cause, 
antinomian sentiments, the domi- 
nation of leading persons in a con- 
gregation, family quarrels, or the 
imprudent conduct of the minister 
himself, may occasion such dis- 
content as to lead to a dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation; but 
some separations might be pre- 
vented, were the servants of the 
Lord not to strive, but be gentle 
toward all men. Few ministers have 
been long in office, without being 
tried by occurrences, which re- 
quire the wisdom of the serpent, 
and the harmlessness of the dove; 
and if they should attend to 
arimum rege, so much, and so 
long, as to live down all oppo- 
sitions, they: would gather the 
spoils of a holy victory, in the 
testimony of their own conscience, 
and the interpositions of Divine 
rovidence, which might be suc- 
ceeded with such congregational 
prosperity, and tranquil termina- 
tion of their labours, as they little 
expected in the gloomy seasons 
of adversity. 
In contemplating the second 
cause of the Removal of Minis- 
ters, it is to be lamented that some 
Worthy men should yield to the 
inducements to relinquish their 
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charge before they have given a 
place a sufficient trial; forgetting 
that it is by patient continuance 
in well doing we shall reap, if we 
faint not. There are some vene- 
rable pastors of Independent and 
Baptist Churehes in the country, 
who relate what small beginnings 
they had in reference to the num- 
ber of their hearers, and church 
members; but they have attained 
to very general respect in “their 
connexions, and lived to see their 
spiritual families increased like a 
flock. If ‘days should speak, 
and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom,” they would pro- 
bably recommend their junior 
brethren, in most cases, to abide 
at their posts, rather than com- 
mence a doubtful warfare in other 
parts, or seek ideal pleasures in a 
wilderness, every where infested 
with briars and thorns, till their 
strength and spirits are worn out, 
by unhappy wanderings from 
place to place. 

‘A third cause of removal is 
to be sought in the difficulty which 
a good minister of Christ may find 
to provide ‘‘ things honest in the 
sight of all men.” When young 
men set out in the ministry, they 
have seldom correct views of the 
expenses of a domestic establish- 
ment; hence, before they are 
aware, they are exercised about 
the affairs of this life. Reflec- 
tions are sometimes cast on minis- 
ters so circumstanced, for accept- 
ing invitations to more opulent 
congregations; but then it cannot 
be denied, that people will often 
give a favourite preacher twice 
the salary of his predecessor, who 
had a greater claim to their libe- 
rality. Were the writer’s opinion 
asked upon these subjects, he 
would say to the Deacons of Dis- 
senting Churches, Devise liberal 
things when you see your pastor 
faithfully serving the Redeemer’s 
cause, and let him not be a loser 
for his disinterestedness; and, on 
the other hand, he would advise 
2Q2 
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the minister to leave himself in 
the hands of his gracious Master, 
who will see his wages duly paid, 
either by offerings presented 
through the voluntary subjection 
of his people to the Gospel of 
Christ, or hen other sources of 
supply, at present unknown to 
himself. When the late Dr. Faw- 
cett, in the early part of his life, 
was wavering in his mind whether 
he should remove to a situation 
more adapted to the wants of his 
family, he intimated to his people, 
that £40. a year would be the 
extent of his wishes, but though 
they hesitated, and even declined 
entering into any engagement 
to raise that sum annually, his 
attachment to them was so deeply 
fixed, that he concluded at once, 
to cast himself upon Providence, 
and live and die with them. His 
excellent biographer observes, 
**such a line of conduct as this 
may not be proper as a general 
precedent; yet it exhibits many 
traits of character which are en- 
dearing in the man, the Christian, 
and the minister. It shows a de- 
licate and solemn sense of the 
duties of the pastoral office, not 
to be deserted, except for the most 
urgent and satisfactory reasons; 
steadiness of attachment, compas- 
sionate regard, and disinterested 
love, where that love, perhaps, has 
seldom met with suitable returns. 
This event was, in some sort, the 
crisis which gave a new impulse 
to his mind and views, and it was 
a resolution of which he never 
afterwards saw reason to re- 
pent.” 

A fourth cause of removal, 
originates in a desire of more ex- 
tensive usefulness. A person may 
be preaching in a place where the 
population is so small, or so ob- 
stinately opposed to the Gospel, 
that considering himself bound to 
attempt the greatest possible good 
to mankind, he may seriously 
think it is a duty to remove to 
® more promising sphere of la- 
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bour. When a minister, occy. 
pying a retired situation, has been 
useful to a few persons, who love 
him with a pure heart fervent! 

the separating stroke will be se 
verely felt by both parties; and 
though the pastor may generally 
calculate, that the happiest period 
of his labours has been now spent, 
yet subsequent events may prove, 
that in accepting an invitation to 
another congregation, he has obey 
ed the voice of Providence. fp 
Morris’s ‘“* Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Andrew Ful. 
ler,” there is a touching account of 
his conflict in tearing’ himself 
from the arms of his beloved 
charge at Soham, to be pastor of 
the Baptist church at Kettering, 
On this occasion, the church at 
Soham wept much, but said, 
** The will of the Lord be done.” 
Several ministers of the present 
day are now filling important 
stations in the church, who com- 
menced their pastoral relation in 
country villages; nor does there 
seem any thing incongruous in 
such a transition; towns in which 
there are the most inhabitants, and 
the largest circle of intelligent 
persons, ought to be supplied with 
ministers of the best talents and 
information. Still the probable 
advantages to the general cause of 
religion, may be sometimes a little 
over-rated; for if the preaching 
gift, unremitted labour, weight of 
character, and fervent piety, had 
continued to operate in places 
which have been deprived of 
ministers who possessed these 
qualifications, it might have been 
expected, through the blessing of 
God, that they too would have 
risen, in the course of years, to 
some eminence in the scale of 
congregational prosperity; @ col- 
sideration which suggests the pro- 
priety of a sober calculation being 
made, not only how much servi 
the removal ‘of an acceptable 
minister would be to the inviting 
congregation, but how much die 
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wrvice it would be to the bereaved 
congregation. : 

Perhaps the writer cannot con- 
clude this paper better than in the 
words of the late Dr. Buchanan, 
« Blessed, indeed, are they, who, 
whether they go to foreign lands, 
or fulfil their ministry at home, 
are animated by the spirit of Christ, 
who devote themselves with a 
single eye to his glory; who seek 
not the world, and yet demean 
themselves toward the world with 
charity and courtesy; who court 
an humble situation in life, as 
knowing it hath fewest dangers to 
the soul, but can be humble in a 
high situation ; who, inshort, study 
to maintain a pure conscience, and 

, generally, a peace of 
mind which passes the understand- 
ing of worldly men.” JAcoBus. 
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PARTE OFF A TREATISE ON BACK- 
SLYDYNGE 


Tue churche of Christe hath ever 
sufferede more from ennemies with- 
in, then foes withoute, and the 
moste hurtefulle off these have al- 
waies bene inconsistente and un- 
ly professers. Nevver sure- 
was thiss made moore mani- 
feste, then in these oure daies, 
when the olde fox, puttinge on the 
apparence off the lambe, is ever 
stryvinge to enterr the folde un- 
suspectede. I shalle theirfore en- 
deavoure to propounde some causes 
of spirituall declensione forr the 
guidance and warninge of all sin- 
ceere Christianes ; that as a skill- 
full pilott, haveing knowleddge off 
the differente rockes and sande 
bankes thatt lie in the tracke he 
to navigate, avoides themm as 
farr as he may, and thuss preserves 
hiss vessell from manie imminente 
dangers, iff nott from utter de- 
sttuctionn, soe I am ledd to 
hope that som younge Christiane 
may by these humbell hintes be 
to avoide som dangerr, and 
preservede from splittinge on 
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the various rockes thatt lie hidden 
benethe the surface off the oceane 
hee will have to plowe. I shalle 
attempte to shewe, firstlie, the pe- 
culiarr dangeres of those whoe 
have bene educatede inn the feare 
off God, and beinge mercifulle 
preservedde fromm heenous sinns, 
have inn there youthe joyned 
themselves too his people in so- 
lemne covenante: theese when 
younge shewe greate zeele forr 
God, and theirfore Satann markes 
them oute for hiss moste cruelle 
temptationes, thatt he maye lede 
them astraie. He does nott at 
firste thwartt there zeele, butt letts 
itt have itts fulle playe ; and then, 
whenn the firste hete. is overr, he 
perswades them that there js noe 
neede for theire helpe, and they 
maie take there reste. Havinge 
cooled theire. zeele, hee nowe 
strives to lede them intoe lesser 
sinnes. He urges them to the 
habitt off anger and ille tempere, 
in theire famylies and householdes, 
and telles them they maie bee an- 
gry and sinn nott, (for Satann 
cann quote Scripture to perverte 
its meaninge.) Hee then induces 
them to indulge inn secrett sinnes, 
to riott inn alle the drunkennesse 
off the hearte, and make the cham- 
bers off imagerie cages off unclene 
birdes. This, he welle knowes, 
wille lede them to neglecte theire 
secrett prayeres, and prevente 
theire beinge proflittable, forr noe 
impure spiritt, while itt loves itts 
impuritie, cann enjoye the wor- 
shippe off a pure and holie God ; 
aud iff conscience arise upp 
againste themm, he putts intoe 
there mindes that they muste bee 
safe, for theye are memberrs of 
God’s churche, and unitedd withe 
God’s people, as iff, forsoothe, 
thiss woulde save themm instedd 
of increasinge there condemna- 
tione, and soe they falle, if God 
doe not mercifulle arouse themm 
fromm there dangerr by afflictione, 
or by some specialle providence, 
and thenn ledes themm to cry oute 
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unceasinglie for his Holie Spiritt 
to keepe themm fromm back- 
slydinge. 

Secondlie. The perill of those 
who have bene convertedd, after 
haveing for som time livedd inn 
openn sinn and rebellione—brandes 

lucked fromm the everlastinge 
adios and forr these he has 
speciall snares. He is perpetu- 
allie forceinge upon there mindes 
the sinns off theire youthe, nott 
thatt they maie repente, butt thatt 
they maie doubt the powere and 
willingnesse of Christe to save 
them. Hee temptes them withe 
dreadfullie wickedd thoughtes ; 
and this hee cann doe moore re- 
dilie and effectuallie with themm, 
fromm the powerr off theire former 
evill associations. Hee seduces 
them by the influence of theire 
olde companiones ; by theire gibes 
and sneeres; by the ungodlie 
bookes they keepe throwinge inn 
theire way; and, above alle, by 
the force off theire former evill 
habitts, which, like a republicke 
of tyrantes, are ever tormentinge 
and oppressinge them. Yet, after 
alle, I conceive they are lesse inn 
dangerr thann the former, because 
they are more aware off the evill 
off their owne heartes, and crie 
more heartilie to God for helpe. 

Thirdlie. I shall trie to pointe 
out som off the hazardes off Chris- 
tianes inn generall, whenne theye 
are growne up and come to mixe 
withe the worlde. - Manie of these 
are manifeste. The hete of youthe 
has’ gone bye, and theye are be- 
comme obliged to thinke muche 
off worldlie gaine, and strive to 
succede there business inn the 
worlde. And here Satann has 
themm att greate advantage; forr 
if conscience saies, ‘*‘ Love nott 
the worlde,” Satann replyes, “‘ He 
thatt provideth nott forr his owne 
hath denyed the faithe, and is 
worse then an infidell;” and soe 
hee deceeves themm intoe the love 
off a worldlie monie-getting spirit. 
Hee telles themm too be wise as 
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serpentes, and never to mi 
overreachinge and cheatinge theire 
neighboure, iff they cann doe itt 
without disgrace, forr there nej 
boure will cheate themm iff he 
cann; and soe he woulde faing 
persuade themm, they maye doe 
these things and yett be harmless 
ass doves. Hee calls covetous. 
nesse, carefullnesse; selfishnesse, 
prudence ;_liberalitie, wasteful]. 
nesse; and soe hee lies, as hee 
ever did fromm the beginninge, 
ff theye are inn the holie estate 
of matrimonie, and have the cares 
off a familie, hee thenn ledes themm 
too beleeve thatt these cares wille 
bee sufficient excuse forr neglect. 
inge private self-examination and 
meditationne,and for muche abridg- 
inge secrette prayere. They al- 
waies have prayers inn theire fa. 
milies, for inn these matters the 
worlde cann see and take notice 
of them; soe if idleness keepes 
you inn bedd inn a morninge, or 
fatigues wearie themm inn ann 
evening, they readilie make ex- 
cuse forr omittinge or shorteninge 
secrette prayere, and thuss Sa- 
tann againe triumphes over them, 
Whenne hee has gott themm thuss 
farr, hee soone makes them colde 
and listlesse, and theye become 
lukewarme. 

Fourthlie. I shalle attempte to 
shewe thatt even the aged Chris- 
tiane is nott exempte fromm thiss 
greate dangerr of goeing backe; 
for tho’ hee maie be less perilled 
bye the temptationes I have men- 
tioned, stille hee has hiss share too 
fighte withe. Hee cannottengage 
his thoughtes onn Christe as he 
was wonte. Hee is soe distractede 
with doubts and fearfulnesse, hiss 
temper iss inn dangerr off becom- 
inge irritable and hotte. He 
obstinate inn his prejudices, and 
the ennemie tryes to stele inn 
lede him onwarde too self-con- 
ceite; and, then, increasinge the 
chillnesse accompanyinge _ hiss 
yeares, he would persuade hima 
to love his bills and bondes better 
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then Christe, and to followe all 
selfishnesse with greedinesse, and 
soe he would have him make ship- 
wrecke off his faithe juste when 
he shoulde be sailinge intoo porte. 

I have now brieflie endea- 
yourede too shewe how alle 
Christians are inn dangere off fall- 
ingeawai, and bringinge shame onn 
the Gospell theye professe, ass 
introductorie too a more length- 
ened statemente off my thoughtes 
on thiss subjecte, inn whiche, with- 
oute assuminge priestlie authori- 
tie, I shalle contente myselfe 
withe pointinge out more particu- 
larlie the various perills the true 
followers of Christe are subjecte 
too, and shewinge how nothinge 
but the blessedde influences of the 
Holie Spiritt, soughte by constante 
and perseveringe prayere, cann 
preserve themm unblameable un- 
till Christ his appearinge. 

Januarie 5th, 1652—1653. 


The author, a layman, never completed 
the treatise he appears to have projected ; 
in consequence of which this, with other 
similar papers, was laid aside and never 
published. 


A. 


Sa Se te a taal 


REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN 
MR. WILL. RECORDER’S COM- 
MUNICATION. 


(To the Editors.) 


Tuoucu I have, at least, twenty 
newiterary schemes in agitation, 
all of them admirably adapted to 
the present taste, being not only 
untried, but likely ever to remain 
so, I cannot refrain from noticing 
some observations in your last 
number, from the pen of Mr. 
Wi. Recorper. I” suspect 
that the London gentleman to 
whom your correspondent refers, 
has been playing upon this re- 
corder, in his pretended exposure 
of my plagiarisms. The high notes 

as yet elicited from him are 


merély in falsetto. If I were in- 
clined. falsetto 


to play the plagiarist, I 
should certainly not do so from 


books within the narrow circuit of 
a London gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance. The authors of such books 
have effectually prevented any 
temptation to that crime: the at- 
tempt to rob a half-pay ensign of a 
marching regiment before quarter- 
day would not be a more hopeless 
case. His threatening to expel 
me from the literary republic car- 
ries no alarm to my mind: [ am 
persuaded he has no vote in that 
republic, except it were attainable 
as the reward for a puff on War- 
ren’s jet-blacking. A steam-com- 
pany, or a Society for the manu- 
facture of gas, is the only republic 
where the influence of a London 
gentleman can be supposed to ope- 
rate. Neither is his prohibition of 
pens, ink, and paper a whit more 
formidable, as I intend to surprise 
the world, very shortly, with the 
exhibition of an entirely new and 
much easier plan of literary in- 
struction, than that hitherto pur- 
sued by the use of those imple- 
ments, and to make those mur- 
derers of so many reputations, and 
particularly of those of their em- 
ployers, become felones de se, and 
finish the tragedy, in the true style 
of poetical justice, by blotting out 
their own existence. As for books, 
I should be thankful if the angry 
gentleman could prohibit me their 
use, as [ am thoroughly convinced 
the more I read the less I know. 
If your readers wonder at this as- 
sertion, let them peruse the late 
learned lucubrations of the Cale- 
donian orator : they will no longer 
doubt. The description of my 
person, which comes in as the 
climax of my infamy, is about as 
accurate a delineation as many of 
the portraits (with all due respect be 
it spoken) which have been usher- 
ed into the world under your au- 
spices, and which, happily, are in 
no danger of disgracing their pro- 
totypes, as few will ever recognize 
them under their present disguise. 
You are welcome to mine, Gen- 
tlemen, on the same terms, at any 
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time: I shall then enjoy ar immu- 
nity from detection. And here, 
Gentlemen, let me beg of you not 
to endeavour again to rival the 

Magazine, in caricaturing 
the faces of your friends: let that 
ambition remain singular. The 
attempt in you is like purloining a 
copy-right. But to the point— 
that I am little is true: the Horn- 
books, from time immemorial, have 
been of small dimensions. I have 
not degenerated. My adversary’s 
design to expel me from the re- 
public of letters will, I presume, 
receive no sanction from the ac- 
eusation that I am “ a dirty grub 
of a book-worm.” Was extreme 
neatness ever considered the cha- 
racteristic of literary talent? Did 
not Franklin say that authors were 
called literary men because they 
always made a litter? Few Lon- 
don dandies have ever been ad- 
mitted to the freedom of Parnas- 
sus. Is there not a street in the 
metropolis, originally honoured by 
being the residence of many of the 


fraternity, which still bears the 


name of ‘Grub Street?” In 
short, an expulsion from the re- 
public of letters, on any or all 
these accounts, would absolutely 
depopulate the state. The quali- 
fications for admission into this 
once respectable fraternity are cer- 
tainly not so strict as to preclude 
those who labour under bodily in- 
firmities; it is evident that even 
the grossest defects of the mind are 
no bar to the enjoyment of its privi- 
leges. The famed republic is now 
degenerated into a hospital for the 
reception of those infected with 
the cacoethes scribendi. Immured 
within its walls, they may, like 
other incurables, carry on their 
harmless amusements, (I use the 
word in Mr. Coleridge’s sense,) 
without any danger of infect- 
ing the public, except with a 
smile at their uncouth vagaries, 
But canamus majora: I am 
now engaged on such impor- 
tant topics as to be prevented 


from taking any farther notj 
the London gentleman's pr ad 
I have sericus thoughts of 
lishing an entirely new system 
of metaphysics. For this reason 
I have entered very deeply into 
the studies of those interminable 
mysteries. I have not yet quite 
determined what opinions I shal] 
embrace. Betwixt Berkley hy- 
pothesis that there is no such 9 
thing as matter, and Spinozqs 
scheme that every thing is matter, 
I am inclined to believe that itis 
no matter which side I take. Op 
one point I am fully determined ; 
that whatsoever my system ma 
ultimately be, my opinions gs 
be delivered, agreeably to the 
modern plan, in a style which will 
defy all criticism, and be utterly 
unanswerable, by being utterly un- 
petiome ay Metaphysics being, 
according to the etymology of the 
word, things above nature, should, 
like other airy beings, be invested 
with clouds, and I intend to inrobe 
mine in clouds so thick, as to 
baffle all attempt at discovery, 
In this point, as in many others, 
I shall stand in direct opposition 
to Locke, and the writers of the 
old times, who have taken away 
all the interest of this science by 
revealing its mysteries in plain 
language, and adapting them to 
the capacities of beardless boys, 
and spinsters of fifteen. Many 
things, you know, Gentlemen, 
owe all their importance to their 
indistinctness: the instant they 
condescend to vulgar understand- 
ings, they lose their dignity. I 
hope to be able to render my vo- 
lumes almost as obscure as those 
of the Caledonian orator, which, 
if I can effect, there will be no 
doubt of my popularity. 

I am a great admirer of Mr. 
Hamilton’s new system of educa- 
tion, which, I have no doubt, is @ 
relic of the ante-diluvian schools, 
and in use before the cumbrous 
appendage of grammar was ever 
heard of. I think, however, it is sus 
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ible of many improvements. I 
cannot see a sufficient reason why, 
instead of drilling our scholars 
through the Greek language for 
the protracted space of a whole 
month, we do not endeavour the 
mastery of all the dialects of the 
world in the same space. I am 
convinced the same measure of 
guecess would attend both at- 
tempts. To make this practicable, 
Dr. Murray’s late book on the 
“ Oriental Languages” will be of 
incalculable service. His admi- 
rable reduction of all words to a 
few simple sounds is indeed the 

road of languages. On this 
road, new-modelled under the su- 

intendence of our grammatical 
ms, and with the assist- 
ance of the steam-coaches which 
are to be invented, I expect we 
shall soon be whirled through the 
several parts of speech of the dia- 
lects of the universe, with as much 
idity as we are now conveyed 
eect its geographical limits, 
and with as little remembrance of 
their precise situations. The poor 
fying words will be quite distanced, 
and remain at a respectful and ad- 
miring remoteness. 
My principal speculation yet 
remains to be told. It is the erec- 
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tion of a steam-engine for the ma- 
nufactory of thought. I intend to 
establish it.in London, as in that 
metropolis the scarcity of the ma- 
terial is felt more acutely than 
in other places. It is presumed 
that an article, quite good enough 
for the demand of the market, may 
be procured in this manner, Its 
want of clearness will be no ob- 
jection. Authors may be sup- 
plied from this reservoir, more ex- 
peditiously than in the present 
manner; and, in particular, the 
monthly miscellanies may be sure 
never to be dried up, a misfortune to 
which they are miserably liable at 
present. Much needless expense 
in paste and scissars will thus be 
avoided, and the usual quantum of 
letter-press easily procured, with- 
out the aid of paragraphs from an- 
tiquated newspapers, containin 
anecdotes without interest, an 
reflections without point. I might 
enlarge on the etvesingns of this 
speculation, but I study brevity, 
which I sincerely wish were the 
case with many contributors to 
periodicals, as the only study of 
theirs likely to benefit their rea- 
ders. 

Simon Hornsooxivs. 











POETRY. 


EN ae hath ete tt ¢ 


ON SEEING MY INFANT DAUGH- 
TER FOR THE FIRST TIME, AND 
LONG AFTER HER MOTHER’S 
DEATH. 


My gentle lady, fear not here 

A while thy lovely head to rest, 

But chase away the falling tear, 

Thou’rt safe as on thy mother’s breast ; 
For oh! the arms that fold thee round, 
To thee by many ties are bound! 


The golden locks that shade thy brow, 
aed thy infant form displays, 
ughing eyes of softest blue 

mem’ry weep o’er former days— 
O’er days in sunny gladness cast, 
That glow’d and brighten’d to the last. 


New Seriss, No. 18. 





Undreaded then the angry bow, 
Bent by unrelenting fate, 

That made me what ye see me now, 
Lonely, sad, and desolate ; 

That laid in dust a fairer flower, 
Than fancy rears in summer bower, 


But for thee the hour that’s fled, ; 
Though dark, would still have darker been, 
For with the tears "twas mine to shed, 

In waking thought, and midnight dream, 
Thy image mingled soft and fair, 

And wearied hope found refuge there. 
Thus, days and years have past away, 

At length from Heaven I crav’d the boon, 
That thou, who wert my only stay, 

Might look upun me, ’mid my gloom; 
And thou art come! and the first gleam 
Of morning does not fairer seem! B. 
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THE DREAD OF HELL,* 


Tuey said, they saw a dark dim form 
Float o’er the deep blue sea, 

Where tna oft has thrown its storm 
Of sudden misery ; 

They said they saw it passing by, 

Troubling that peaceful evening sky 
Which there is wont to be. 

They marked, they said, its sullen flight, 

And gazed in horror at the sight. 


They gazed in horror at the scene— 
Each heart beat faint and cold ; 

For in the phantom’s grasp was secn 
A form of mortal mould. 

It passed—that messenger of woe— 

Close o’er. the burning mountain’s brow, 
Nor yet relaxed its hold ; 

It made no pause, it made no stay, 

But downward bent its fearful way. 


Then burst the line of pitchy smoke, 
Which, toward the sun-set sky, 

From /£tna’s fiery caverns broke, 
And rolled in volumes high— 

And past adown the crater wide ; 

No more they saw—deep horrors hide 
That tale of mystery ; 

No more the gloomy spectre past— 

That single gaze—the first—the last. 


There are who say that this is true— 
It might be fancy’s guile ; 
When told in day’s bright garish hue 
It might but raise a smile. 
But thought upon at night’s still hour, 
And when alone, each owns what power 
That tale exerts the while. 
But if thus potent fancy be, 
What is the sad reality ? 


There is a dark abyss, more drear 
Than tna’s gulph of flame ; 
Yet, strange to say! few think with fear 
Upon its awful name, 
Though thousands of their race must be 
Chained there in endless misery. 
And, yet still deeper shame ! 
They seldom think that that abyss 
May witness their own wretchedness. 


The worm--the worm that dieth not— 
The ever-gasping breath, 

And dark despair that flieth not 
Those prison-vaults beneath ; 

Those fires that never drop their rage— 


Those pangs that time can ne’er assuage— 


The ever-living death— 
O man! e’er thou art banish’d there, 
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WHY IS SPRING DELIGHTFUL? 
O! wry is Spring so dear to me, © 
Dizen’d in all her gayest flowers ? 
Why love I nature’s revelry, 
Flaunting amid her fairy bowers ? 


Why doats my spirit on the scene, 
The freshness of the meads, the trees? 
Why love I thus the pearl-sown green? 
Why drink in gladness with the breeze ? 


Is it because my life, like this, 
Has b&en bestrew’d with joy-bright 
flowers, 
And ev’ry varying scene of bliss 
Bears likeness to my passing hours ? 


Or is it that my spirit gay, 

Spite of the clouds of woe that rise, 
Creates itself its own bright way, 

Like yonder sun ’mid Summer skies ? 


Ah! no—nor cloudless is my way, 
Nor gladsome spirit can I boast; 
*Tis after Winter’s joyless day 
That Sol’s brightradiance pleases most. 


The eagle may defy the storm, 
And place her firm-built nest on high; 
The swallow, with her fragile form, 
Takes refuge in a milder sky. 


*Tis thus I seek the vernal ray : 
Its genial influence can warm 

A heart long us’d to sorrow’s sway, 
Oft sinking ’neath the wintry storm. 


It tells of those sweet morning hours, 
When life, like the young Spring, was 
new 
And I was gay as Summer flowers 
That glisten in the morning dew. 


And, ah! it tells of that blest clime, 
Where fairer, purer beauties glow, 
Where flow’rets bloom, unhurt by time, 

Unchang’d by all the ills below. 


There everlasting freshness reigns, 
And richest odours breathe around ; 
Sweet peace broods o’er the happy plains, 
And love, and joy, and rest are found. 


With thoughts like these my bosom 
thrills— 
I see a God of sov’reign love, 
Who, while the earth his bounty fills, 
Prepares still nobler scenes above. 
A.G.L 


SVesezeses 


THE FRAILTY OF YOUTH. 


I watcn’p the dew upon the grass, 
I saw it melt away : 
1 press’d the flower at morn--alas! 


Think o’er those scenes of black despair ! 





* The former part of this poem is allu- 
sive to a strange tale of a party of Eng- 
lishmen having seen the sight in question, At noon ’twas in decay. 
when lying off the coast of Sicily. It is at- 
tended with such remarkable circumstances, Ah! dreadful thought that youth must 
that, for our own part, we can scarcely fade, 
tell whether a man would be more charge- In fullest, freshest b!oom, ; 
able with credulity for believing it, or in- 1 beauteous brightening looks array’d, . 
credulity for rejecting it. To fill the silent tomb. od 
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lon and“Infidelity Foredoomed 
God: a Discourse on the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel and the Apo- 
calypse, fare relate to these 
latter times, and until the Second 
Advent. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, Sc. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker. 
Tue universal liberty to examine 
both the evidences and matter of 
Revelation, claimed by all Pro- 
testants, whether lay or clerical, 
is one of the most illustrious ad- 
vantages they enjoy over that 
church from which they have dis- 
sented. The inconveniences, how- 
ever, attendant upon the practical 
exercise of that liberty, are some- 
times painfully’ apparent in the 
disagreement and disunion upon 
some minor points which it inevita- 
bly produces. Yet it should be 
ever borne in mind, that all these 
discrepancies are but the natural 
varieties of human opinion and 
interpretation; and that they all 
leave the grand oracle of revela- 
tion perfect, undivided, and un- 
sullied; and while commentaries 
are written, and controversies upon 
the import of revelation are con- 
ducted, as they ever ought to be 
among Protestants, no serious ob- 
stacle can be thrown in the way of 
Christianity, and no discredit can 
fall upon the authority and the 
inspiration of the system, which 
all equally admire and_ believe. 
But, on the other hand, the inter- 
position of an infallible interpre- 
ter, specious as it may appear 
t a timid and an acquiescing 
intellect, becomes a source of 
direct injury to the body of Reve- 
lation itself, and, in the end, effects 
ageal abolition of all genuine faith 
in God’s oracle, by a transference 
of it to the infallible interpreter, 
in whom alone the faith of a dis- 
ciple of that school can truly be 


said to repose. Revelation is 
hereby represented as unfit to 
produce its own effect, and the 
faith of its believer is not left to 
ground itself upon the wisdom of 
God, but passes over to a living, 
human authority, distinct from 
the word of God, which asserts the 
right to arbitrate opinion, to fix 
the mind of inspiration, and to 
sustain the faith of the Christian; 
but which, in so doing, most de- 
monstrably nullifies Revelation, 
degrades the holy oracle of God, 
exalts itself above it, and utterly 
annihilates that faith which should 
stand, not in the wisdom of man, 
but in the power of God. 

Our intention, in these obser- 
vations, is not simply to express 
our love of free and fair discus- 
sion, upon the common ground 
of a common Revelation, and our 
utter abhorrence of that church 
which imposes an exclusive sense 
upon the words of inspiration, and 
withdraws the teat for the sake 
of securing the more complete 
establishment of the interpretation, 
but for the purpose of expressing 
our disapprobation of the spirit 
of popery wherever it appears 
among Protestants. Any attempt 
at a dogmatical interpretation and 
exposition of smaller or larger 
portions of the sacred volume, 
is not only an evil in itself, as 
it is an approximation to the spirit 
of popery; but it is an infraction 
of the genuine and vital principle 
of Protestantism, and must ulti- 
mately defeat itself, and prove 
prejudicial to the integrity and 
authority of revelation. In what- 
ever way men, who can make no 
reasonable pretence to infallibi- 
lity or inspiration, may choose to 
explain the words of the Holy 
Oracle of God, let it be done, 
indeed, with the earnestness, and 
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the convincing reasons, of those 
who firmly believe what . they 
teach; but, at the same time, let 
it be done with the humility and 
self-diffidence which become short- 
sighted mortals, and with some- 
thing like a predominant feeling 
of the momentous distinction be- 
tween the infallible text, and the 
fallible commentator. 

Disposed, as we are confident 
our readers are, to receive with 
christian candour, and weigh with 
a just and scriptural discrimina- 
tion, all that so worthy an indi- 
vidual as Mr. Irving may publish, 
we are sure it will be painful to 
them, as it has been to ourselves, 
to observe, in the very outset of 
the present publication, an ap- 
een violation of that spirit of 

ecorum, moderation, and humi- 
lity, which always best befits a 
human authority, and which best 
secures the dignity, and promotes 
the success of the divine. In the 
dedication to Mr. Hatley Frere, 
after a general statement of the 
circumstances which led the author 
to the study of the prophecies of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, and 
of the shért, very short time, upon 
his own confession, during which 
his attention has been drawn to 
the subject, he says: 

*¢ For I am not willing that any one 
should account of me, as if I were worthy 
to have had revealed to me the important 
truths contained in this discourse, which 
may all be found written in your Treatise 
on the Prophecies of Daniel: only the 
Lord accounted me worthy to receive the 
faith of those things, which he had first 


made known to you, his more worthy 
servant.’’—pp. vii. viii. 


The assumption, that either to 
Mr. Hatley Frere or to Mr. Ir- 
ving, the Lord has made known 
these things, puts on the appear- 
ance of an infallible interpreta- 
tion, and sounds very much like 
a fanaticism, with which we should 
be sorry to suppose Mr. Irving 
infected. Human, as we believe 
he is, and fallible, as we have had 
occasion to pronounce his judg- 
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ment, and clearly erroneous ag 
are many of his interpretations 
of prophecy, and of his master 
before him, we are pained to find 
him employing a style of lan. 
guage so ill befitting one whose 
novitiate in this difficult study 
cannot yet be expired. But this 
assumption of infallible inter 
tation we should have left to rest 
in the dedication, as rather an ex- 
uberance of style, or @ morsel 
of flattery, exhaled by the warmth 
of a glowing friendship, if the 
whole scope of the volumes had 
not savoured too much of the 
same spirit. It were endless to 
quote instances, or to single out 
passages; we object to the entire 
tone of decision which Mr. Irving 
has assumed throughout; and are 
constrained to lift our voice against 
that style of writing upon the in 
phecies which looks more like 
imposing his own sense upon them, 
than diligently and modestly 
searching into their import, and 
proposing probable explanations 
of what may be thought to 
be fulfilled, and cautious con- 
jectures of what is yet obviously 
future. We cannot but think, 
therefore, that if Mr. Irving's 
explanations of prophecy were 
unquestionably clear and judi- 
cious, which, however, is by no 
means their character, he has 
himself created obstacles to ther 
reception, by the unsuitable style 
which his exposition assumes, 
and by the preposterous repre 
sentation he has given of the im- 
portance of being able to decy- 
pher the prophetic hiscoghy po 
What will the public think of 
the following extraordinary sen- 
timents? . 


*¢ The servant of the Lord, who shrinks 
from this part of his ministry, because itis 
difficult, and exacts much careful study, 
is guilty of self-indulgence and slothfal- 
ness in the house of God; or if he 
think he can fulfil or magnify bis ministry, 
without coming to resolution in regard to 
the interpretation of prophecy, let him 
know, that he cannot demonstrate the 
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proposition is ministry, at 
= of Nazareth is the Messiah, without 
sacharesolution ; nor interpret the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, which determine the 
time of his coming; nor handle the word 
of life contained in the book of Isaiah, or 
the other prophets; nor sing the Psalms 
of David with the understanding ; nor 
interpret church his as it ought to be 
ted; nor be redeemed in his own 

soul from political forecast, and worldly 
wisdom, or deliver the church from the 
game enthralments; no, nor say the 
‘[ord’s prayer as it should be said, nor 
pronounce the creed as it should be pro- 
nounced:—in short he is unfurnished, 
wholly unfurnished, for the interpretation 
of Scripture—is blind, and cannot see afar 
off--is full of doubt, and full of error in 
all his statements respecting the future 
well-being of the church. And he.is, and 
can be, no churchman; he may be a states- 
mm, a politician, but a churchman he can- 
not be; that is, he cannot cast his poli- 
tical being into the vessel of the church, 
concerning whose future prospects he is 
altogether in the dark, and desireth not to 


be enlightened.”’—pp. 33, 34. 

We have heard of many of the 
best men, and ablest ministers of 
Jesus Christ, who have freely, 
and even publicly, confessed, that 
of these unfulfilled portions of 
prophecy, they understood ab- 
solutely nothing, and that they, 
therefore, conscientiously abstain- 
ed from attempting their public 
exposition. Moreover, there is 
ho agreement yet among the most 
pious and enlightened men, upon 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics, 
or the method of computing the 

. The best of men are at 
direct yariance to this day, as they 
ever have been, upon these points. 
But it appears, upon Mr. Irving’s 
statement, that all such are very 
unworthy servants of God, and 
that those who, like them, shrink 
from the attempt, are not fit to 
hold the sacred office. Now, 
though we would not wish to 
proscribe, nor even to discourage 
the attempt to decypher and ap 
ply the prophecies, yet we do 
maintain, that of those prophecies 
which have been fulfilling, since 
laspired authority ceased to give 

| its own interpretations and 
application, the import is not yet 
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so well ascertained as to warrant 
any man to place his interpreta- 
tion on the same footing as his 
public statements,and enforcements 
of the christian doctrines and 
duties; in the one case, he must 
preach the Gospel as of God, in 
the other he can only preach his 
interpretations of prophecy as his 
own translation of the prophetic 
language ; and when he can even 
shew the most forcible reasons for 
his conclusion, he dares not en- 
force the interpretation as a matter 
either of faith, of infallible history, 
or of practice. It is no way con- 
nected with the salvation of any 
man’s soul, nor with the con- 
sistency and purity of any be- 
liever’s practice; he may hold the 
prophecy to be of God,—so far 
faith in the evidences of inspiration 
compels him to go,—but beyond 
that, beyond the explanation which 
Scripture has given of its. own 
prophecies, he is neither bound 
to believe nor understand. He 
may reject Mr. Irving’s, and every 
other interpreter’s opinions, and 
remain as firm a believer, and as 
good a Christian. So that there 
is just as little importance as cer- 
tainty attaching to the reception 
of any known application of the 
prophetic visions. 

But as to the assertion above, 
that such a person as Mr. Irving 
supposes cannot demonstrate the 
first preposition of his ministry, 
unless he gan apply the whole 
scheme of prophecy ; we beg leave 
to observe, that the proof of the 
Messiahship of Jesus rests upon 
inspired applications of prophecy; 
we have the authority of Christ 
himself, and of all his inspired 
servants, for applying certain pro- 
phecies to him; and the ability to 
prove him the true Messiah de- 
pends simply upon a knowledge 
of that accordance between his 
history and the prophecy, which 
the infallible finger of God has 
pointed out, and not upon the 
questionable deductions of human 
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reason. Indeed, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our utter astonish- 
ment at the whole of the passage 
above extracted. If the force 
of it were to be turned against 
Mr. Irving himself, we -have little 
doubt of being able to prove, that— 
since his whole theory of prophecy 
is questionable, and perhaps false, 
certainly not demonstrated with 
any thing like clearness, that he 
himself ‘‘ is blind, and cannot see 
afar off” —* is unfurnished, wholly 
unfurnished for the interpretation 
of Scripture.” We thank God 
that we are just as well qua- 
lified to demonstrate the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, without any insight 
into unfulfilled prophecy, as we 
should be after the most entire 
initiation into the scheme of Mr. 
Irving, or Mr. Frere, or Mr. Fa- 
ber, or Mr. Lowman. 

But we come now to the merit 
of Mr. Irving’s work, as an expo- 
sition of the prophetic periods of 
Daniel and St. John, and here, as 
any lengthened remarks upon the 
theory would be out of place, we 
shall confine ourselves to an exami- 
nation of the basis upon which the 
whole rests ;—if this is shaken, the 
mighty fabric must totter to the 
ground, and need no further over- 
throw. 

The great question now to be 
resolved is—when does the date of 
the 1260 years, during which the 
empire of the beast was to last, 
begin? Mr. Irving’s attempt, after 
his great exemplar, Mr. Hatley 
Frere, is tg fix this to the age of 
Justinian, and to the year 533, by 
which means they imagine they 
have obtained a key to the whole 
of prophecy. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to give our readers an idea 
of the chief arguments by which 
Mr. Irving supports his theory. 

His first argument, as far as 
we can sift it out from a mass 
of perplexing materials, is, that 
the publication of Justinian’s pan- 
dects in the year 533, marks the 
rise of that new power—called 


the beast, which was to. lag 
1260 years, and-that the power 
invested in it, and the names 
ascribed to it by the Emperor Jus, 
tinian, prove the identity of the 
fact and the prophecy. 


** The first of these edicts by which 
authority was given to the bishop of 
Rome, to settle all controversies in the 
Church, by which he was declared head of 
the Cburch, and infallible in all matters of 
faith, and permitted to use the power of 
the empire against whomsoever he deemed 
heretical ; this most important edict bears 
the date of March, in the year five bun. 
dred and thirty-three. But this important 
matter doth not rest upon one edict, but 
upon a great number, all passed in. that 
year, or the next. Or, I should rather say 
it rests” upon a complete system of policy 
and creed of imperial authority, issued to 
the empire, and written in the laws of the 
empire, whereby the papacy was esta- 
blished the imperial religion, as heretofore, 
by Constantine, Christianity bad been esta- 
blished; not merely granting the power, 
but severally constituting the chief fea- 
tures in the character of the papacy, so that 
its very image is delineated and fixed in 
the beginning of Justinian’s code, then 
given, as if to signify that it was the rubric 
of that most famous work. The celibacy 
of the clergy, the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, the religious use, and veneration of 
‘holy crosses,’ the setting of decrees of 
councils on a level with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the founding of the supremacy of 
the Holy See upon our Lord’s injunction 
to Peter, ‘ Feed my sheep,’ these and 
other capital constitutions of the papacy, 
are all within a year of the same date, 
enacted and embodied in the standing law 
of the empire, And not only so, but in 
the emperor’s letters to the bishop of 
Rome, he uses these expressions, ‘ Your 
Highness,’ ‘ Your Beatitude,’ ‘ The Head 
of all the Holy Churches,’ ‘ The Head of 
all the Holy Priests of God.’ Which 
blasphemous titles he recognizes not only 
in a letter sent to the Pope himself, but in 
one addressed to the rival Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, continually referring to Rome 
as the ‘ apostolic seat.’ ”’—pp. 82, 83. 

His second argument seems to be 
the agreement of some of the events 
of Justinian’s time, such as the 
employment of his imperial arms 
in defence of orthodoxy and extir- 
pation of heresy, with the account 
given of the woman, and 
helping the woman. 

“© Then the earth helped her, by the 
Emperor Justinian, who, in. his 
guished zeal fur orthodoxy, took measures 
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inst the Arian nations, and brought 

em to such utter ruin, that Arianism 
never lifted its head ugain as a persecut- 
ing power, and not for many centuries even 
as an opinion. This he accomplished by 
his General, Belisarius, whom he sent 
over, in the beginning of the year 533, 
who bronght the war to a conclusion in 
Africa, the chief scene of these cruelties, 
before the expiration of that year. Jn the 

inning of the year 533, therefore, the earth 
helped the woman against the nations whom 
Satan had cast forth as a flood against the secure 
abiding place of her faith.”’—p. 99. 

The third section of proof, is 
founded upon the coincidence of 
time between the efforts of the 
Popes to extend their ecclesiastical 

wer, and this period of 533, 
which he thinks marks the date of 
the beast. It is thus stated. 


“ Whereupon, he travelled onward in 
his deceptions, mounting more and more 
highly towards the throne of heaven, and 
increasing his blasphemies as he arose. In 
twenty years from that date, he ordered 
heretics to be burned by the temporal 

--the first indication of that mix- 
ture and combination of powers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, which is the proper charac- 
teristic of the whole period. Then also 
mass was introduced. In sixty years, he 
had made such great strides towards abso- 
lute supremacy, that in the reign of Gre- 

the Great, who resisted the Bishop of 
tinople’s supremacy, were intro- 

duced purgatory, invocation of saints, 
expiations by masses, lustrations of the 
blessed virgin; and the celibacy of the 
was attempted. In seventy years, 

he obtained from the Emperor the sole 
title of Universal. In little more thana 
century, the service was performed in 
latin, and the ignorance of the people 
sealed. In two centuries, the Pope had 
obtained the pride and power to oppose 
and excommunicate the Emperor of the 
East, for prohibiting image-worship, and 
to pay his court to the rising star of 
France; by the grand-mayor of which 
kingdom, Charles Martel, he was deli- 
vered out of the hands of the Lombards ; 
and therefore encouraged the Franks to 
place his son Pepin upon the throne, by 
Whom he was again sustained against the 
bards, and endowed with temporal 
eae AB pentane he would have been 
strip his stout enemies the 
Lombards, had ae Charlemagne, the son 
of Pepin, interposed, and crushed them. 
teturn for which, and other services, 
the Pope did solemnly crown him Empe- 
Tor of the West, and acknowledged him 
; Sovereign, when the people shouted, 
0 Charles Augustus, crowned of God, 
Most mighty and most pious Emperor 
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of the Romans, iong life and perpetual 
victory !’”’—pp. 110—112. 


His fourth proof of the veracity 
of the date is, that, it being as- 
sumed, we arrive at 1792, which 
he thinks marks the close of the 
period of 1260 years, by the rise 
of the infidel power at the French 
Revolution. 


“« Here, then, is a most particular, va- 
rious, and unexampled event, which must 
be found to have been exactly fulfilled.in 
the year 1792-3, when the Papal period 
came to its close; otherwise the account 
we have given of the period is incomplete, 
and therefore invalid. For such is the 
severe and strict law of the fulfilment of 
God’s words, that heaven and earth may 
pass away, but one jot or tittle shall not 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled. Now, 
it was during the greater part of the last 
century, that an insidious, yet systematic 
opposition to the. Holy Scriptures, was 
carried on, by all the wits and men of 
genius, not only of France, but of all 
Europe, under the fostering care of Frede- 
rick, King of Prussia, in whose coteries 
they were wont to calculate, within what 
space of time the Philosophers would be 
able to exterminate the faith of the Gali- 
lean and his fishermen, But the anti- 
christian spirit, which was thus brooding, 
took not the form of undisguised and 
open warfare, until the Convention of 
France, which met on the 20th of Sept. 
1792} and, having first decreed the eternal 
abolition of monarchy, and substituted the 
word republic, in the oaths, and other 
public acts, instead of the word nation, it 
was proposed, on the seventh day of its 
continuance, by M. Manuel, § that, as 
royalty was abolished, the order of priests, 
and all religious establishments, should.be 
abolished along with it.’ This being pre- 
mature, for the 1260 days wanted half a 
day to be fully accomplished, ‘ his pro- 
posal was heard with murmurs, and re- 
jected with disdain.’ But‘ the success of 
the Jacobin conspirators, on the thirty- 
first of May of the next year, completed 
the destruction of the civil establishment 
of religion in France. Constitutional and 
unconstitutional worship, were at once 
confounded in the same proscription; the 
void made by the abolition of the Roman 
Catholic religion was attempted to be 
filled by what these new fanatics called 
‘the worship of Reason:’ and Atheism 
received the public homage and honours due 
to the Supreme Being.’ ”’—pp. 132—134. 


To this assumed application we 
shall now state a few objections, 
which, if they do not point to a 
better theory, at least, we think 





will be allowed to show the infe- 
licity of Mr. Irving’s. 
First, we cannot admit that the 
additions made to the ecclesiastical 
ower of the Bishop of Rome by 
ustinian’s edicts,marks a sufficient- 
ly important period. The Pope still 
had not temporal power. Moreover, 
it appears from the prophecy, that 
his power was not to arise till 
after the Roman imperial govern- 
ment had ended. It was to arise 
out of the commotions attending 
the invasion of the Roman em- 
pire, and after the division of 
that empire into ten distinct 
ng tary Its seat appears to 
be fixed to Rome, and it was to 
continue to persecute the true 
church 1260 years—it was also to 
be known in some way by the 
number 666. We object to Mr. 
Irving’s theory, that it does not fit 
into any of these exigencies. The 
imperial government of Rome may 
be said to have expired in Augus- 
tulus, but certainly not in Justi- 
nian. When the Exarchate of 
Ravenna was conquered by the 
Lombards in 752, Aistulphus laid 
claim to Rome as belonging to the 
Exarchate. Neither does Mr. 
Irving’s exposition meet the de- 
scription of the new power, which 
was to arise in the place of the old, 
and like it ; for that we think points 
not to the augmentation of ecclesias- 
tical power, but to the assumption of 
temporal government by the beast, 
which did not take place in 533. 
Indeed, there appears nothing in 
the mere titles that Justinian gave 
the Pope, nothing in the assistance 
he lent to the orthodox church— 
nothing in his persecuting the 
Arians, at all answerable either to 
the origin of the new power, the 
* exercising all the power of the 
first beast before him,” (Rev. 
xiii. 12.;) or to the commence- 
ment of so marked a period as the 
1260 days or years. It is evi- 
dent from the prophecy, that not 
any alteration in a power already 
existing, such as its enlargement, 
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but the origination of a totally new 
power, is intended. Now, there was 
no such power originated in 533, 

Secondly, we object to Mr. 
Irving’s theory, that it attem 
not to explain the preceding pro. 
phecy, which refers to a series of 
events from the time of the vision, 
down to the date of the 1260 years, 
John’s vision is to be dated about 
the year 90 or 94. Now from that 
period down to 533, we are left 
Mr. Irving quite at sea, althou 
John has given us a regular series 
and progression of symbolic re 
sentations, which fills up the whole 
space till the 1260 years com. 
mence. And moreover, the apos- 
tle has marked that previous period, 
or the power characterizing it, by 
666, which should have been first 
disposed of, as a link in the chain, 
a as part of a period alto- 
gether uncertain and incomplete, 
unless its first great section were 
correctly explained. So that 
Mr. Irving’s theory is isolated, and 
wants foundation-work. 

Again, thirdly, the resolution of 
the period 1260, to the year 1798, 
and the French Revolution,appears 
not at all to agree with facts; the 
Roman papal head did not then be- 
come extinct—did not lose its power 
to persecute—and in no sense can 
it be fairly maintained, that it was 
succeeded by the infidel. Buona- 
parte’s government was never infi- 
del—the Church, both Catholicand 
Protestant,was patronized and sup- 
ported by his constitution, and the 
people were quite as religiousu 
the Emperor, as they ever had been 
under the King who preceded. The 
papal persecuting power—the es- 
sential temporal dominion of the 
Pope—his worldly glory—his in- 
fluence among the nations, appear 
to us to remain to this day; 
though Mr. Irving thinks the mere 
fact of young Napoleon’s er 
styled King of Rome, answers 
ciently to the proof of the Pope's 
imperial annihilation. ; 

There are objections arising 
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and parcel of his argu- 
ment, which cannot here be stated. 
Wethink it might be shown, that his 
whole scheme is throughout inferior 
tomany theories already before the 
church. One of the ablest of them, 
and certainly one which resulted 
from a much more laborious and 
ned study of the subject, 
isthat of Lowman, whose opinion, 
delivered with considerably less 
decision than Mr. Irving’s, is, that, 
the date of John’s vision being 
taken in 94, the 666, the num- 
ber of the beast, signifies the date 
of the continuance of the Roman 
imperial government, distinet from 
the ecclesiastical; and that from 
the date of 756, when Pepin esta- 
blished the papal temporal power, 
we may date the 1260 years. Now, 
ifthe date of John’s vision was 94, 
and to this be added the 666, we 
shall be brought to 760, only four 
years after the remarkable fact of 
thecession of the city of Rome, and 
temporal dominion, as the patri- 
mony of the Pope. The precise 
date of the vision cannot be ascer- 
tained: it might have been in 90, 
if so, with 666 we have the exact 
dateof the temporal power of Rome; 
or it might have been somewhat 
later, when the Pope came into full 
possession. The solemn ratifica- 
tion of his patrimony took place 
in 756, and from that period he 
has never lost it. He has been a 
King, and occupied the seat of the 
First beast, and if this interpreta- 
tion be correct, he will do so till 
the 1260 years be fulfilled, or till 
the year 2016. Now such is Mr. 
an’s scheme. We venture 
hot to give it as our own, or in- 
to assign to it our entire ap- 
proval ; we merely state it as more 
plausible by far than Mr. Irving’s, 
which, we think, we have shown 
ient ground for rejecting. 
The author thinks that the year 
1868 will be the commencement of 
millenium, and that there will 
be then a literal reign of the 
New Serizs, No. 18. 
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saints. We suppose he would 
shrink from being denominated a 
Jifth-monarchy-man; but such, 
pruned of its atrocities and frenzy, 
and adapted to the milder meri- 
dian of 1826, he undoubtedly is. 

Time would fail us to tell of the 
singularities of these volumes, we 
therefore passthem over, inthe hope 
that one day the author may be 
induced at least to temper and 
modify the tone he has assumed of 
positive and dogmatical assertion. 

Here we shouid close our re- 
marks, but for the expectation 
which all parties probably will 
direct to us, in reference to one 
remarkable passage relating to the 
great body of Dissenters both in 
England and Scotland. It is as 
follows :— 

‘¢ This spirit of dissenting for dissenting’s 
sake, and seceding for secession’s sake, 
is so wide of the spirit of the Noncon- 
formists of the seventeenth, and the 
Scotch Seceders of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that I will venture to say it never 
was heard of, nor is to be found men- 
tioned amongst the fathers, either of the 
one denomination or of the other; who 
went no farther than to protest against 
the corruptions of the churches, as the 
reformers did, and suffered none of those 
hard speeches and railing accusations 
against dignities, but abhorred them as 
heartily as Peter and Jude the apostles, 
wlio rebuke this spirit as the most wicked 
leaven with which the church can be 
leavened. A Puritan, Nonconformist, or 
Seceder of the ancient spirit, is more pro- 
fitable to the church and state, than a 
hundred of our self-seeking slothful 
churchmen ; and it is as marrow to my 
bones, to commune with these rare ones 
upon the earth: but a Dissenter of the 
latter spirit, is so full of political grie- 
vances, that he hath no room for spiritual 
enjoyments, and so embittered against 
established churches, that unless you 
forge and fashion sacred truth to his pre- 
judices, you can have no fellowship with 
him, save a certain polite courtesy which 
holdeth of worldly hypocrisies, not of 
saintly communion.’’—pp. 376, 377. 


Mr. Irving might have known 
better than to indulge in railing 
instead of reasoning. Is _ this 
courteous, to represent Dissenters 
of the present day either as dis- 
senting for dissenting sake, or 
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using hard speeches and railing 
accusations against dignities, or 
as full of political grievances? 
He never was more unfortunate 
in a parallel; for, in the first 
place, the dissent of the- present 
day savours much less of dissent- 
ing for dissenting sake, than that 
of the Puritans and Noncon- 
formists. The ancient Dissenters 
founded their objections, gene- 
rally, on the circumstantials of the 
Church; we found it upon the 
very principle of establishments 
by civil power, as antichristian, 
wholly unsanctioned by Christ and 
his apostles, and proved every 
where to be attended with fatal 
consequences to the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ. We challenge Mr. 
Irving to the proof of his asser- 
tion in this branch of it, and beg 
to assure him, that the Noncon- 
formists never had more valid rea- 
sons to show for their dissent, 
never were they so numerous, and 
never had their dissent a firmer or 
deeper root in their understand- 
ings ; and if he is disposed to dare 
them to the conflict, they have men 
who will not shrink back from de- 
fending, with the broad shield of 
scriptural authority, the principles 
they have embraced, at the price 
of worldly gain, ecclesiastical ho- 
nours, and state patronage. They 
are Dissenters at an expense which 
no man in his senses would incur 
for its own sake. Who ever heard 
of men depriving themselves of 
earthly good for deprivation’s 
sake? The assertion savours of 
absurdity, and does no honour 
either to Mr. Irving’s dialectics or 
his knowledge of human nature. 
But never was he more unfor- 
tunate than in comparing the Dis- 
senters of the present age with 
those of past times on the points 
of railing and political grievances. 
Where will he find such railing 
accusations as in the writings of 
the very men of whom he boasts, 
and of divines of his own Presby- 
terian Church? Will he show us, 
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in any modern dissenting publica. 
tion, any such accusations and 
railings as, for number and atrocity, 
may be seen in Edward’s Gap. 
grena, in Walker's Independeney, 
in Prynoe, and in the sublime 
Milton himself? Never, neyer 
has Mr. Irving seen, in moder 
times, a tythe of the bitter railing 
in which our ancestors of alj 
parties indulged.— But his te 
ference to politics is equally uy. 
happy. The Dissenters of former 
times were indeed full of political 
grievances, and justly so—they 
had deep cause to complain :—the 
Dissenters of mudern titmes have 
shown rather too much’ apathy 
upon the subject; they have never 
made a strenuous effort to rid 
themselves of their grievances; 
they still groan in secret under the 
Test and’ Corporation Acts; and 
ne they form, it is said, something 
ike a third of the population: 
they have no political leader; 
they never interfere, as bodies, in 
politics, and they are as much di- 
vided in their political opinions as 
any other class of Christians :— 
so that it is manifest either that 
Mr. Irving is labouring under 
gross misinformation, or he is little 
aware how much dissenters have 
improved, in those very particulars 
which he condemns, upon the an 
cient stock of Puritanism. Wehave 
too much sincere regard and chris- 
tian love for Mr. Irving, to sup- 
pose that he intends to excite 
calumny or propagate slander; 
but he has written upon this, as 
2 other topics, without the aid 
of that light which growing years 
and a wider experience will, we 
hope, give hini. It is obvious he 
neither knows Dissenters nor ul- 
derstands their principles; and 
certain it is, he has not outstripped 
them in the race of candour, of cour 
tesy, and of christian charity. Let 
him cordially take them bythe hand, 
and condescend to them, though 
they may be men of low estate, 
and possibly he will find them not 
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backward to unite in ‘‘ saintly com- 
munion,” without ‘‘ worldly hypo- 
crisies.” Hitherto his public de- 

ent towards them has not 

calculated to excite christian 
affection; it has too frequently 
savoured of censoriousness and 
contempt. Perhaps he is yet little 
aware of the comparison which 
Dissenters make between the 
practical effects of civil establish- 
ments of Christianity, as evinced 
in the two national churches, and 
the state of religion among all the 
great bodies of Dissenters; per- 
haps he has yet to learn that a 
majority of the ministers belong- 
ing to the established churches 
would not, by himself, be allowed 
to be spiritual men; and perhaps 
he has yet to be convinced how 
vain the search would be, in eccle- 
siastical history, for that church 
whieh has not deteriorated, in con- 
sequence of its subjugation to the 
civil power ; and perhaps he has 
et to be taught, by one of the 
ights of his own church, that by 
far the purest, the most spiritual, 
the most successful age the Chris- 
tian Church has yet seen, was 
that in which it was left to its own 
resources for its advancement, and 
to the operation of its own prin- 
ciples for its support. But we 
wish not to press him too hard 
upon these points ; he has written 
hastily, and we wish to believe 
that, after all, he means well. 

But there is yet another subject 
on which we must not be silent, 
as it relates to a plain matter of 
fact, upon a question of far greater 
moment than the reputation of 
either modern or ancient Dis- 
senters; it is the case of missions. 
He says, 

“Por in the South Sea islands, by far 

most glorious of the Church’s victories 
in the latter day, nothing was accom- 
plished until the Missionaries had been given 
up in hopelessness, and separated from 


mon-resources and Society-patron- 
age.”—p, 416. 


Of course, if this is a fact, Mr. 
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Irving will be able to adduce the 
proof. Did he ever hear or read 
that the London Missionary So- 
ciety had abandoned its Mission- 
aries in the South Sea islands? 
Poor Missionaries, if you had 
not enjoyed the support of these 
Mammon-resources and the Society- 
patronage, where had been all the 
work which Mr. Irving glories in? 
But it is vain to reason with 
him on this subject; we have only 
to turn the tables, and ask if he 
ever expects the two National 
Establishments, to the one of which 
he belongs, to prosper till they 
abandon their Momnetouteian 
and State-patronage? We wish to 
record, for his consideration, the 
following words, from his second 
volume, p. 416. 

‘‘ The Church ought to have testified 
against the idolatry of Mammon, by be- 
taking herself to primitive simplicity, and 
bestowing her goods to feed the poor, and 
undertaking all her works in the spirit of 
faith, not in the strength of riches.” 


What a glorious time will that 
be, when tythes and teens are abo- 
lished, and all churches are sup- 
ported by the offerings of a spi- 
ritual zeal and the fruits of divine 
love! So we have long thought; 
but we did not know before how 
nearly Mr. I. coincided in our 
opinion. But surely he has been 
imposed upon by some designing 
person, or he ceuld not. have 
dreamt that any of “ the Mission- 
aries were separated from their re- 
sources !” 

We must here take our leave, 
which we do with the utmost 
good will, and more than a 
‘“‘polite courtesy.” As a mini- 
ster of Christ, we wish him great 
success; and we must beg his per- 
mission, always, as now, to use 
all that freedom in examining, and 
all that faithfulness in reproving, 
which himself practises; and if, 
as we have endeavoured, we have 
spoken the truth in love, he must 
approve our fidelity, though he 
should condemn our opinions. 

282 
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WORKS: RELATING TO THE 
WALDENSES. 


1, Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piemont, in the 
year 1823 ; and Researches among 
the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of the Cotto- 
nian Alps, By W. S. Gilly, M.A. 
—Second Edition. ondon, 
1825. 8vo. 

2. A Brief Sketch of the History 
and present State of the Val- 
denses, in Piemont, commonly 
called Vaudois. By Hugh Dyke 
Ackland, Esq.—London. 1825. 
8vo. 

3. Remarks on the Vaudois of Pie- 
mont, during an Excursion in the 
Summer of 1825. By the Rev. 
J. L. Jackson, M. A.—London. 
1826. 12mo. 


THE name of the Waldenses car- 
ries a charm with it to every lover 
of Christianity, to every inquirer 
into ecclesiastical history, and to 
every enemy to religious persecu- 
tion and civil oppression. That 
name is embalmed with our earliest 
feelings and associations, and still 
excites in our breasts emotions of 
the most painful and the most de- 
lightful nature. The simplicity 
with which, during a long succes- 
sion of ages, they maintained the 
faith, the manners, and the insti- 
tutions of Christianity ; their pa- 
tiénce and heroism under suffer- 
ings of the most horrid nature ; 
their preservation, by the provi- 
dence of God, as witnesses tr the 
truth, notwithstanding the perse- 
vering attempts made to extermi- 
nate them; their peculiarly ro- 
mantic situation in the valleys of 
the Alps, with ten thousand name- 
less circumstances, all give them 
claims on our attention and most 
affectionate regards, which, we 
are glad to find, have been, and 
will be, attended with substantial 
proofs of British benevolence. 
Before and at the era of the 
Reformation, they were well known 





relating to the Waldenses. (June, 
by the shocking misrepresenta. 
tions of the abettors of Rome, and 
by the persecutions to which 
were exposed for the faith deliver. 
ed to the saints. About the time 
of the civil wars and the Com- 
monwealth of England, the feel- 
ings and voice of this country were 
raised mightily and succeasfull 
on their behalf. Collections tog 
large amount were then raised for 
their relief; the stern voice of 
OLIVER THE PROTECTOR then 
sounded an alarm in the ears of 
their persecutors, which made the 
stoutest of them tremble; and while 
the Latin Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, in allthe richness of classic 
elegance, and with all the vigour of 
republican energy, conveyed the 
voice of his masters to the poten- 
tates of Europe, the highest strains 
of his poetical sympathy and ar- 
dour were poured forth to excite 
the interest of his country in the 
wrongs and sorrows of the perse- 
cuted Vaudois. Who is or can 
be ignorant of his inimitable soa- 
net ?— 


** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, 
whose bones 
Lie scatter’d o’er the Alpine mountains 
cold ! 
Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure 
_ of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and 


in thy book record their 


gr 
Who were thy sheep, and in their am 
cient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that roll’ 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heav’n, Their martyr’d blood and 
ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth 


sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may 
grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy 
7 way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 
The prayer has been heard and 
auswered by terrible things ™ 


righteousness, God has aven 
the blood of his saints, on the 
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scendants of their oppressors, and 
has preserved the oppressed to 
attest his faithfulness. 
For many years, it does not ap- 
that much was known of 
their circumstances in this country, 
till Mr. Jones, in his very excel- 
lent history, called the attention 
of the country once more to this 
interesting people. Since then, in- 
formation has poured-in upon us, 
and we have now three works on 
our table relating to them, all de- 
serving the attention of our readers. 
We shall endeavour from them 
all to extract such an account of 
their history and present circum- 
stances as will, we have no doubt, 
interest the public both in the 
publications and in the people to 
which they refer. 


“ The Vaudois are confined by an op- 
ive law to a small tract of mountain 
country, between-the valley of the Po on 
the south (which river rises at the foot of 
Mont Viso), and the valley of Fenestrelle 
or of the Clusone on the north, through 
which passes the great road from Bri- 
angon to Turin by Mont Genevre. The 
eastern part of this little tract descends 
into Piémont ; but by far the greater con- 
sists of lofty and barren mountains, 
bounded on the westward by that part of 
the central chain of the Alps which runs 
nearly in a northerly direction from Mont 
Visto the Co) de Laus or d’ Abriés, and then 
byahigh branch, in the same direction, 
as far as the Col d’Abergian, the central 
chain having made an abrupt turn to the 
westward, in the direction for Mont Ge- 
nevre. The whole is under the dominion 
of the king of Sardinia, and in the diocese 
of Pignerol, through which town lies the 
approach from Turin, the distance between 
them and this capital being about thirty- 
five miles, Formerly, they inhabited more 
than double this space; but continual 
persecutions, amounting, in one instance, 
almost to total annihilation, and actually 
to total extirpation as far as relates to the 
soil, have thus contracted their circle, 
which would have otherwise, in all proba- 
bility, diverged over the whole of Pié- 
mont.” —Ackland, pp. 2, 3. 


To visit the Christian inha- 


bitants of this secluded spot, the 
steps of the several travellers 
whose works now lie before us 
were directed. The following is 
Mr. Gilly’s account of the first 
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Vaudois village which he visited, 
and of its interesting pastor :— 


*¢ After walking half an bour or more, 
the village of Pomarefto discovered itself, 
and seen as it was, in its wintry aspect, 
never did a more dreary spot burst upon 
the view. It is built upon a declivity, 
just where the mountains begin to increase 
in height and number, with rocks above, 
and torrents below. There is such a scene 
of savage disorder in the immediate vici- 
nity of Pomaretto, that one would imagine 
it had been effected by the most violent 
convulsions of nature; huge fragments of 
rock encuinber the ground on all sides, 
and it seems as if the mountains must 
have been rent asunder to produce so 
much nakedness and desolation. The 
strect which we slowly ascended was nar- 
row and dirty, the houses, or rather cabins, 
small and inconvenient, and poverty, in 
the strictest sense of the word, stared us 
in the face at every step we took. In vain 
did we cast our eyes about, in search of 
some better looking corner, in which we 
might descry an habitation fit for the re- 
ception of the supreme Pastor of the 
Churches of the Waldenses. The street 
was every where no better than a confined 
lane. At length we stood before the Pres- 
bytery of M. Peyrani, for by this name the 
dwellings of the ministers are known. But 
in external appearance, how inferior to the 
most indifferent parsonages in England, or 
to the humblest manse in Scotland. Neither 
garden nor bower enlivened its appearance, 
and scarcely did it differ in construction 
or dimension from the humble cottages by 
which it was surrounded. The interior 
was not much better calculated to |give us 
an idea of the otium cum dignitate, which 
usually appertains to the condition of dig- 
nitaries in the church ; and had we not 
known it before, we should soon have dis- 
covered, that additional labour only dis- 
tinguishes the appointment of moderator 
of the Vaudois. 

‘‘ We were received at the door by @ 
mild, sensible, and modest-looking young 
man dressed in faded black, to whom we 
communicated our wish of being intro- 
duced to M. Peyrani. He replied, that his 
father was very unwell, but would be 
happy to see any English gentlemen, who 
did him the honour of a visit.. We were 
afraid that we might disturb the invalid, 
and therefore hesitated to intrude, until 
we had begged M. Vertu to see M. Pey- 
rani first, and ascertain whether the sight 
of strangers would be agreeable. The an- 
swer was in our favour, and we were now 
conducted up @ narrow stair-case, through 
a very small bed-room, whose size was 
still further contracted by several book- 
cases. ‘This led into another bed-room, 
more amply provided still with shelves 
and books, The apartment was about 
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fourteen feet square, low, and without any 
kind of decoration of paint or paper hang- 
ing. It was thick with dust; and the only 
attention to those munditia vite, to which 
we were in the habit of looking, were the 
sheets of the bed, than which nothing 
could be cleaner. ft a small fire, where 
the fuel was supplied in too scanty a por- 
tion to impart warmth to the room, and 
by the side of a table covered with books, 
parchments, and manuscripts, sat a slender, 
feeble-looking old man, whose whole frame 
was bowed down by infirmity. A night- 
cap was on his head, and at first sight we 
supposed. he had a long white beard hang- 
ing down upon his neck; but, upon his 
rising to welcome us, we perceived that it 
was no beard, but whiskers of a length 
which are not often seen, and which had a 
very singular effect. His dress consisted of 
a shabby, time-worn, black suit, and white 
worsted stockings, so darned and patched, 
that it is difficult to-say, whether any por- 
tion of the original hose remained. Over 
his shoulder was thrown what once had 
been a cloak, but now a shred only, and 
more like the remains of a horse-cloth, 
than part of aclerical dress. This cloak, 
in the animation of his discourse, fre- 
quently fell from his shoulders, and was 
replaced by his son with a degree of filial 
tenderness and attention extremely pre- 
ssessing. . ; 

*« The sickly-looking sufferer, in. this 
humble costume, in this garb of indigence, 
was the moderator of the Vandois; the 
successor of a line of prelates, whom tradi- 
tion’ would extend to the Apostles them- 
selves; the high-priest of a church, which 
is, beyond all shadow of doubt, the parent 
church of every Protestant community in 
Europe, and which centuries of persecu- 
tion have not been able to destroy. It is in- 
deed a vine, ‘ which has stretched her 
branches to the sea, and her boughs unto 
the river.’ but while her branches are 
flourishing, ‘ the wild boar out of the 
wood doth root up the stem, and the wild 
beasts of the field devourit.’ And unless 
the same Providence which first planted 
this vine, and made room for it, shall turn 
again, and look down from heaven, and 
visit it, it must, it is feared, perish; for 
nothing short of the divine succours can 
enable men to bear up against the poverty, 
humiliation, and deprivations, to which 
most of the Vaudois clergy are exposed to 
this hour.”’—pp. 67—69. 

This interesting man is now no 
more. He died about three months 
after this interview, leaving 4 son 
desirous of following his footsteps, 
and occupying his place, to strug- 
gle with all the poverty of his 
family. Assistance, in part pro- 
cured for him by the benevolent 


(June, 
exertions of Mr. Gilly, enables 
him now to prosecute his studies, 

In the following passage, Mr, 
Gilly favours us with an account 
of the ecclesiastical regime of the 
Waldenses :-— 

‘* The general affairs of the Waldensian 
church are regulated by a synod, which 
cannot be held but with consent of the 
government, and consists of the thirteen 
pastors, and one elder from each parish, 
Themoderator, who presides at the synod, 
and is the primate of the church, is elected 
by this venerable assembly, but he must 
be formally approved by the king, before 
he can enter upon his office. It is the 
synod also, whicl: appoints a pastor to a 
vacant charge. ‘The parish, which has 
lost its minister, nominates two or three 
candidates, and the general assembly chuses 
the most worthy. 

** It was affecting to hear the amiable 
pastor of La Torre explain the solemnities, 
which precede and accompany the admini- 
stration of the Holy Sacrament. Y 
people consider their first celebration of 
this sacred rite as an epoch in their lives, 
and the preparations beforehand are long, 
and of the most serious nature. There is 
a great number of Protestant families at 
Turin, and it frequently happens, that 
young persons of each sex are sent from 
the capital to the most retired villages 
among the mountains, that they may have 
the full benefit of a parochial minister's 
instruction, and -may have their minds 
effectually impressed with the awful re. 
sponsibility, which they are about to take 
upon themselves. There is even a formu- 
lary, or catechism, in which they are ex- 
pected to be perfect, before they are-ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Table. For this pur- 
pose they attend the minister at first pri- 
vately, and afterwards appear collectively, 
at church, a few days before the Sacra- 
ment is administered, to give an account of 
their studies and meditations. 

*¢ There are four seasons in the year at 
which the holy Supper is commemorated, 
and as the greater proportion of the popu- 
lation regularly attends upon these occa- 
sions, two successive Sundays are employed 
in administering the consecrated elements. 
On the Sunday before the administration 
of the quarter, particular prayers are in- 
troduced in the service, and appropriate 
Psalms and lessons, to prepare the con- 
gregation for the duties of the following 
Sabbath. ‘ 

** Schools are no new institutions in 
these retreats of pure Christianity ; each 
parish has its schoolmaster, and the objec- 
tion to educating the lower orders, 
is so frequently heard, viz. that those who 
are taught to read make bad servants, and 
despise the labours of husbandry, has long 
met with a practical answer in the 
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iemont. All the children 
ere ened beloté, are instructed in 
the elements of common knowledge ; the 
whole population is pastoral ; and the 
Vandois servants are the best in his Sardi- 
nian Majesty’s dominiuns.’’— pp. 206 --208, 
We should have been truly glad 
to be furnished with a more par- 
ticular detail of the state of piety 
among these interesting people, 
than is contained in the works 
now under review. When re- 
ligion becomes hereditary it in- 
variably suffers ; and although the 
Vaudois have been, by their pe- 
culiar circumstances, preserved 
from the dissoluteness and cor- 
tuption which have so extensively 
vailed in other quarters, we 
doubt whether the vitality of re- 
ligion is as vigorous and produc- 
tive as a superficial observer might 
suppose. We know not very well 
what to make of the following 
scene :— 
“« The time passed so imperceptibly with 
the good pastor of La Torre, that it was 


- late before we remembered, that we were 


engaged to look in upon the little festive 
party, which was collected at the house of 
one of the family of the Vertus. M. Bert’s 
sonand daughter, and one of his English 
pupils, had set ont long before us, and I 
began to fear, lest I should have the ap- 
pearance of forgetting the early habits of 
these simple mountaineers. My venerable 
friend quieted my scruples, by assuring me, 
that upon occasions like the present, amuse- 
ments were extended till long past mid- 
ight. 

“We found the house to which we 
were invited, as full as it would hold. 
All the principal families of La Torre 
Were assembled together, young and old, 
and the largest room was set apart for the 
we of'the dancers. One or two adjoining 
apartments were employed as rooms, to 
which the company might adjourn for re- 
freshments, or conversation. In the most 
complete sense of the word, it was a rustic 
assembly, where all was good humour, 
cheerfulness, and frankness. The music 
consisted of a flute, and a couple of violius: 
the dances were those of the country ; the 
refreshments were a thin wine, and cakes ; 
and the dress was principally the costume 
ofthe Alps. One or two young girls, and 
among’them the charming girl to whom 
the younger M. Vertu was engaged, were 

in white ; but colours, and chiefly 

red, were conspicuous. The young men 
Were attired without any regard to the 
ns Of Turin; and the movements of 
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their steps were regulated by nature, -and a 
good ear; and not by tlie studied lessons 
of a ballet-master. The elder personages 
looked on with unfeigned satisfaction ; 
and the youthful actors in this happy 
scene, performed their parts with all that 
gaiety of heart, and simplicity of manuers, 
which distinguish the inhabitants of re- 
mote villages. It was, indeed, a genuine, 
unmingled delight, to witness the innocent 
happiness of the hour: for if the sight of 
pain, be itself pain; the sight of pleasure 
is no less pleasure, where the heart is pure, 
and the mind is uncorrupted. 

** | was interested in observing how 

much M., Bert entered into the spirit of 
the amusements of the evening. Austerity 
forms no part of the religious character of 
the Vaudois; and this worthy minister 
thought it not at all inconsistent with his 
sacred profession, to be present at an as- 
semblage of his flock, where music and 
dancing were admitted. ‘I love,’ said e, 
* to see cheerfulness and happiness under 
every form ; and where can be the harm of 
young persons thus recreating themselves 
under their parents’ eyes, where nothing 
Indecorous is done; or of my being the 
spectator of their innoceut revels ?? For- 
merly, dancing was prohibited among the 
Vaudois; but it was in those dark and 
dismal times, when these poor people were 
scarcely ever secure of their lives, and 
when any indication of merriment agreed 
but ill with their miserable condition. In 
days of active persecution, piety will natu- 
rally assume something of the gloomy 
tincture of the period ; and when the heart 
ought to be sad, every movement of levity 
is ill-tithed, and unbecoming. Upon this 
occasion, every body had a smile, or a 
salutation, or au expression of affection 
for their benevolent pastor, and seemed to 
derive additional pleasure from his pre- 
sence. The domestics of the family, and 
several of the peasantry, were in the room 
where the dancing was going on, or at the 
door; and though they did not dance, 
they entered into familiar conversation 
with all. One of these, a female servant 
of the house, had a countenance of rather 
striking beauty ; the brilliancy of her eyes 
was Italian, but there was a modesty, and 
sweetness of expression, peculiar to the 
Vaudois. In general, and it may be men- 
tioned as a remark extending to all moun- 
taineers, personal beauty is not a distinc- 
tion to which the peasantry of the Alps cau 
lay any claim ; nor have I observed in any 
country, but in England, that lovely fea- 
tures, or fine symmetry, prevail among the 
lower orders. In Italy, it has been said, 
that beauty rises with rank. The Swiss 
peasants cannot be thought handsome ; 
aud the dress of the female peasant, in 
many of the French provinces, is enough 
to disguise and deform the most perfect 
figures,”’—pp. 237---239, 
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We must leave our readers to 
draw their own conclusion from 
this passage, both respecting the 
spiritual views and feelings of 
the narrator, and those of the 
Vaudois pastor and flock. If 
such scenes are frequent among 
the people, and countenanced by 
the pastors, we fear much the spirit 
of religion has passed away with 
the persecutions which formed and 
excited it. We have never 
known a dancing, fiddling priest- 
hood, or a people fond of such 
things, without finding a lament- 
able deficiency in the leading qua- 
lities of the Christian character. 

Though the circumstances of 
the Vaudois are greatly improved, 
they are still very far from enjoying 
that full liberty of which we can 
boast. They are subject to many 
restrictive laws, which, together 
with their poverty, must produce 
great privation. 


*¢ The Vaudois are, in fact, still greatly 
oppressed. On the restoration of Victor 
Emmanuel to the throne of Sardinia, seven 


years before his abdication, the Vaudois 
were immediately deprived of all the offices 
which they had occupied under the French 
Government; such as of receivers of 
taxes, and prefects. In the reign of his 
present Majesty, Charles Felix, they are 
exposed: equally to harassing vexations, 


Their soldiers had served with credit in 
the French armies, and had, in some in- 
stances, risen to the rank of officers, by 
their courage and military talents ; several 
of them returned to their valleys with the 
decorations of the legion of honour. 
Now, no Protestant soldier rises higher 
than serjeant.--In the liberal professions, 
a Vaudois cannot become either an advo- 
cate or a physician ; because, on taking the 
Laurea at the- University of Turin, to 
practise in law, or medicine, an oath, de- 
clarative of the Pope’s supremacy, is 
deemed indispensable : this the conscien- 
tious Protestant cannot digest. Even to 
act as surgeon, a Protestant must obtain an 
express permission from the minister of the 
interior at Turin. To the same personage 
must application also be made to effect any 
trifling alteration by the Protestants in the 
churches, and their church property! No 
burying-ground can be inclosed in the 
Valleys! no tower can be added to a 
church ! no gallery raised! no presbytery 
rebuilt nor enlarged without his consent ! 
This vile Tracasserie is not unfrequently 
increased by obstacles, which are occa- 


sioned through the perverseness of the 
a — and the Bishop of Fine. 
rolo, in whose diocess the val . 
tuated. Bite 

** If it were not for the liberality of the 
Bible Societies, and of private friends, a 
virtual prohibition would be made to the 
supply of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
books of devotion, for the use of the Pro. 
testants of the Valleys ; since they are al- 
lowed to print them; and the duties amount 
to thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, which it 
would be utterly impossible for the Vay. 
dois to pay, from their own resources, 

‘* The Vaudois are further politi 
oppressed, in being interdicted from ma. 
king any new purchases of landed property, 

*¢ Another severe grievance to the Vau- 
dois proceeds from the necessity observing 
the festivals of the Roman Calendar. This 
year there are not fewer than seventem, 
and a case of some hardship occurred, 
The agents of the police discovered two 
Protestants on a mountain, watering’s 
meadow at a particular festival, and accor- 
dingly imposed a fine. Nor was it consi- 
dered any excuse, that the supposed offen- 
ders had never heard of the name of the 
— or of the saintess.’”—Jackson, pp. 185 


To the honour of Great Britain, 
she has frequently afforded the 
most liberal aid to this poor per- 
secuted people. They still need 
our assistance, and we add, they 
have a right to that assistance; 
there exists a claim upon our go- 
vernment, which we cannot for a 
moment suppose they will be averse 
to qomey with. We therefore 
give all possible publicity to the 
following statement. 

** T conceive it to be, in some measure, 
at the option of a nation, a8 of an indi- 
vidual, to impart a benefit; but once a 
gift is declared by the donor to be applied 
to a particular purpose, it becomes the 
property of the person or community, for 
whom it was designed. Thus, under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, the Patron of the 
Vaudois, it appears from the statement in 
Sir George, Morland’s History, that a general 
in-gathéring, or congregational collection, 
throughout all England and Wales, was 
made for the Protestants in the Valleys of 
Piemont, amounting to £38,241. 10s. 64., 
—the Protector himself subscribing 
£2000.: of this sum, £21,908. 0s. 3d. 
were given in money, corn, bedding, 
clothes, and other necessaries, between 
June, 1655, and January, 1658; and @ 
balance of £16,333. 10s. 3d. remained in 
the Treasurer’s hands, to be put out at in- 
terest on the death of Cromwell. But of 
this balance, neither principal nor interest 
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ever found its way into the Valleys of 
Piemont. It was seized by Charles the 
Second, on his accession t6 the throne, 
and lavished with his usual profligacy on 
his own selfish and sensual debaucheries : 
he might probably have poured it into the 
lap of the Dutchess of Portsmouth. For 
this balance—not to mention the compound 
and accumulated interest—I cannot but 
think, that our own Government are 
suielly responsible to the Vaudois; since 
ith is, in no instance whatever, to 
broken, on a plea of detestable expe- 
diency, publicly or privately. Yet, if by 
some Sones Of arithmetic, which, I 
confess, my ordinary notions of a debtor’s 
and creditor’s account are not able to com- 
, this balance is at once to be wiped 
out by the political sponge, surely it would 
be no very great act of liberality, on. the 
of our Government, to restore the 
faudois pastors the royal bounty,—a palt 
sum of £266., which was granted throug 
the intercedence of Queen Mary in 1690, 
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and had been continued for 107 years ; 
when it was withholden in 1797, becanse, 
from the events of the great revolutionary 
war, the Valleys of Piemont had become 
subject to France. Now they are again 
dependent on the throne of Sardinia.” — 


pp. 46—4 


Here we are sorry we must take 
our leave; we cannot convey any 
adequate idea to our readers of 
the interest which belongs to the 
works on our table. Every one of 
them deserves to be extensively cir- 
culated. A continuous narrative 
we found it impossible to maintain, 
and even our extracts must fail to 
produce that powerful impression 
which has been made upon our 
minds in favour of this most interest- 
ing portion of the church of Christ. 


LIST or NEW PUBLICATIONS, with SHORT NOTICES. 


Brsticat Researcues and Travels 
tn Russia ; including a Tour in the Cri- 
mea, and the Passage of the Caucasus: 
with Observations on the State of the 
Rabbinical and Karaite Jews, and the 
Mohammedan and Pagan Tribes, inhabit- 
ing the Southern Provinces of the Rus- 
sian ire. With Maps and Plates. 
By E. Henderson, Author of Iceland, 
$c. London. Nisbet. 8vo. 16s.—We 
gre the earliest notice in our power of 

most valuable volume,.of which we 
to furnish some account in our 
next number. In the mean time,. we 
assure our readers it contains a large 
oe of very valuable information, 
of a literary, a biblical, and a geo- 


graphical nature. 


Arrenvex ; or Sketches in Italy and 
Switzerland. London. 8vo. isbet. 
Price 3s. 6d.—This beautiful little vo- 
lume, published under a fictitious name, 
contains a number of sketches, partly in 


Prose and partly in verse, of some natu- 


taland moral scenes which passed un- 
der the author’s eye in different parts of 
Italy and Switzerland. There are also 
a few critical paraphrases of Scripture. 
An air of sentimentality pervades the 
volume,but we have been much interested 
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by several parts of it. The story of 
Albert is exceedingly touching and well 
told. Our readers, we are assured, will 
be pleased by a perusal of the volume. 


Sir Ricuarp Hit1’s Deep Tunes 
or Gop; or, Milk and Strong Meat for 
Babes, Young Men, and Fathers in 
Christ, particularly suited to such as 
know the Plague of their own Hearts. 
A new Edition, with Recommendation 
by Rev. John Rees, Minister of Crown 
Street Chapel, London. 12mo. Price 3s. 
boards. 


AN ENLARGED Serres cr Ex- 
Tracts from the Diary, Meditations, 
and Letters of Mr. Joseph Williams, of 
Kidderminster ; with Notes Ko 
and Explanatory, Sc. By yamin 
Hambury. Second Edition. London. 
Westley and Davis. 12mo. Price 6s. 
—We are glad to see this most valuable 
work, in a new edition, and at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of 
many who could not afford to purchase 
the former. The name of Joseph Wil- 
liams requires no eulogy from us; it is 
written in heaven, and will long be 
remembered and cherished on earth. 

Tue Hussanpman’s CAaLuinc ; 


2T 
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showing the Excellencies, Temptations, 
Graces, and Duties of the Christian Hus- 
bandman, By Richard Steele, A.M. 
Fifth Edition. Edinburgh. Brown. 
12mo. 3s. 6d.—This is a new edition of a 
well-known and very excellent work, b 
one of the Nonconformist ministers. It 
is marked by the characteristic quaint- 
ness of the period, and carries the alle- 
gorizing principle too far; but there is 
an excellent spirit in the work, and a 
large portion of truly valuable practical 
instruction. It is an excellent vestry 
library book. 


Tue Curistian INsTRUCTOR; con- 
taining a brief but comprehensive View 
of the Evidences, Doctrines, Duties, Ex- 
ternal Economy, and Prospects of the 
Christian Religion, in the Form of Ques- 
tion and Answer. By G. Croft. Lon- 
don. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—We ought to have 
‘noticed this little volume before. It is 
fitted to be very useful to the higher 
forms of Sunday School scholars, and, 
in many respects, to the teachers them- 
selves. The arrangement is, on the 
whole, good, and the answers generally 
both scriptural and distinct. 


Tue Sseruerp or Isrart: A 
Practical Exposition and Improvement of 
J. Thorn- 


the ‘lwenty-third Psalm, 
ton, of Billericay. ° London. W. Baynes. 
12mo. ts. 6d. 

Pacwicke : or the Beginning of Hope. 

Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 
OraneiTeE: or a Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel in the South Sea 
Islands, Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 
18mo. 1s. 

Tue Surpwreckx of the Apostle Paul. 
London. Hamilton. 18mo. 4d. 

ForciBLe Reasons for receiving the 
Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures ; 
compiled for the Use of Young Persons. 
London. Hatchard. 18mo. ° 

All these small but useful’ publica- 
tions we recommend to the notice of our 
young friends, or of those who distri- 

ute books among the young, All our 
excellent friend Thornton’s publications 
are worthy of his sound practical judg- 
ment. e Shepherd of Israel will be 
found not unworthy of the character 
which he has long and honourably sus- 
tained. It, we should remark, is adapt- 
ed to instruct the old, as well as to 
please the young. 

Discourses on a Future Ex- 
ISTENCE, tending to establish the Doc- 
trine of a Recognition of each other. 


By the late Rev. R. Sh waa 
the late . BR. She D:D, 
Archdeacon pf Bedford. Weston. = 
—The doctrine contended for in these 
discourses we believe to be in strict 
accordance with Scripture, as it will 
ever be dear to the best feelings of the 
human heart. It is treated in a sy. 
perior manner by the deceased author, 
whose ‘son has re-published the dis- 
courses, “ with the hope and intention 
of affording consolation to those d 
ing under affliction’s heaviest bolt.” We 
trust they may, in some measure, an- 
swer this purpose. 


A BRIBF DESCRIPTIVE History op 
Hottanp, in Letters from Grandfather 
to Marianne, during an Excursion in the 
Summer of 1819. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Wight. 
man and Cramp.—Without any preten- 
sions to research, the author of this little 
volume has presented his young readers 
with much novel and useful informa- 
tion respecting the customs and country 
of our Dutch neighbours, which will 
doubtless tend to endear our beautiful 
country and its untold privileges to 
every reflecting mind. e can cordi- 
ally recommend it as containing in- 
formation enough to have made, in the 
hands of a professed author of travels, a 
handsome octavo. 


PastoraL Bereavement Improved: 
A Funeral Oration, delivered at the In- 
terment of the late Rev. Peter Samuel 
Charrier, at High Street Chapel, Lan 
caster, se 3, 1826, by W. M. Walker; 
and a Funeral Sermon, preached, on the 


following Lord’s Day, to the bereaved 


Church and Congregation, in Bethesda 
Chapel, pen W. Roby. Lon 
don. Westley and Davies.—The sud- 
den and unexpected death of Mr. Char- 
rier we noticed in our April number. 
We are glad to see the present me- 
morials of so excellent and useful a 
man. We recommend them very cot 
dially; but, as they contain no account 
of the deceased, we hope some of our 
friends will furnish us with a biographi- 
cal article, when these respectable testi- 
monies to his worth will be appropri- 
ately introduced. 


APOCRYPHAL CONTROVERSY. 
STATEMENTS OF DIssENTIENT Meu- 
BERS of the Committee of the Edinburgh 
Bible Society, in reference to its Separe- 
tion from the British and Foreign’ Bible 
Society, and Publication of its Second 
Stat t Edinburgh. Brown. 8v0. 
Letrers In Derence oF THE Br 
TISH AND Foreicn Breve Society, 
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to a Friend in the. Country. 
letter First, on the Fundamental Law 


the Society. Letter Second. Edin- 

h. Wilson. 8vo. 
be. LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE 
Rev. G. C. Gora, on some points of’ 
his Statement on the Apocryphal Books, 
and on some of the alleged trines of 
the Romish Church. By Leander Van 
Es, D.D. With a Rertry, by George 
Cornelius Gorham, B.A, London. Seeley. 


ane last Annual Meeting of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society has, we 

set the Apocryphal question in 
the Bible Society for ever to rest. The 
exclusion ‘of the Apocrypha is now de- 
clared to be the law of the Society, and 
the determination of its Committee. 
We hear of none who are dissatisfied, 
but the authors and defenders of the 
Second Edinburgh Statement, who have 
issued, but not published, a Third 
Statement, The controversy is not 
likely to terminate in Sotland soon ; but 
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we have little doubt as to its final issue. 
At present we merely give the titles of the 
pamphlets which have appeared since 
our last article was published, reserving 
to ourselves the power of adverting to 
the subject again, should it be necessary. 
In the mean time, however, we recom- 
mend to our readers the able pamphlet 
by Mr. Gorham, in which some most 
important discussion will be found on 
certain points, between the Romanists 
and Protestants, which this controversy 
has brought into view. 

We understand that the Letters in 
Defence of the British aud Foreign 
Bible Society have been attributed to 
the writer of the article on the Apocry- 
phal controversy which appeared in our 
April number. Without expressing, at 
peo any opinion on those letters, we 

eg to correct this mistake, The author 
of those letters is entirely unknown to 
us, and has no connection with the con- 
ducting of our work, 


ee eeee eee eee cere reer ee 
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PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Tue Fifteenth Anniversary of this im- 
portant Society was held on Saturday, 
May 13, at the City of London Tavern. 
The great room was filled to excess, at an 
early hour, by a most respectable assem- 
blage of ministers and gentlemen, many of 
whom came expressly from different parts 
ofthe country. Some noblemen and gen- 
tlemen attended from France and Ger- 
many, North and South America, and 
other distant countries, as well Catho- 
lic as Protestant, with some liberal 
dergymen of the Established Church, 
who, thongh of different nations, and 

t religious sentiments, were anxious 
to evince their general love of religious 
freedom 


About eleven o’clock Ropert STE- 
VeN, Esq., the 'I'reasurer, took the chair. 
He stated the object for which they were 
assembled ; congratulated the Meeting on 
the exalted individual, the Marquis of 

ne, who had promised to preside, 

and whose arrival he hoped would soon 

beannounced ; and concluded by request- 

ing T. Pellatt, Esq., one of their Secre- 

nes, to read the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee during the past year. 

Mr. Pettatr commenced such Report 

proceedings, when, in a few mi- 
nutes, the Marquis of Lansdowne entered 
the room, accompanied by Lord Dacre. 


The appearance of their Lordships, and of 
John Wilks, Esq., the other Secretary to 
the Society, was greeted with loud and 
continued cheering. 

Dr. Brown soon proposed that the re- 
maining portion of the Minutes should be 
omitted, and that Mr. Wilks should be 
requested to begin his usual address. 

Mr. Jounn WILKs then rose, and was 
received by the meeting with enthusiastic 
cheering, which continued for a consi- 
derable time. The greetings having at 
length subsided, he commenced an ad- 
dress that continued for more than three 
hours, and which was remarkable for its 
eloquence and force. There was no sus- 
pension of interest and pleasure, and the 
frequent plaudits of the og evinced 
the vast gratification received. Our limits 
will not permit us to introduce the whole 
of the admirable speech. An accurate 
outline may be given; the expression, co- 
louring, and effect it would be vain to 
attempt. When applause was hushed, he 
said, ** I feel on this occasion unusually 
opprest. I resemble a being long absent, 
but returning to lis native vale. To the 
heart its scenes were ever sacred. He 
had navigated the calm lake and tempest- 
beaten sea; he had abode amid the gla- 
ciers of Chamouny, and toiled to the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc; but everywhere and 
ever, whether at moonlight he trod the 
Roman Forum, or sighed at sunset amid 
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the ruins of some Grecian temple, that 
native valley was present to his mind. 
Amid her sylvan charms, painted by ima- 
gination, with a vivid il, two vene- 
rable trees, beneath which he had re- 
clined conversed, and thought, were ever 
prominent and dear. Half way up the 
ill there grew the majestic and wide- 
spreading beach; and in the centre of the 
green stood the giant oak, under whose 
antique arms the aged bad grown grey, 
and the | had been blessed. On his re-. 
turn, the blue unveiled her loveliness ; 
gladdening was the splendour of the sum- 
mer sun; the noble were not absent ; 
there were a thousand flowers and shrubs, 
fair, blooming, and fragrant, as the mul- 
titude that now surround me; but as he 
gazed, he paused and trembled—he knew 
not the scene. The spoiler had been 
there. No longer flourished the beech- 
tree or the oak ; the beech had been up- 
rooted by tempest—the old oak was broken 
and dishonoured in the dust. So | return. 
Those whom we have been accustomed to 
behold, who were our ornament and pride, 
are seen no more! Here often had been 
present Townsend, silvery, though ma- 
jestic as the beech. He, whose words 
were eloquence and grace! he had been 
uprooted! Here too appeared our ve- 
nerable Bogue !—he who ever stood un- 
bending as the oak! whose roots stuck 
deeper, and whose branches were ex- 
tended, as the storm assailed! On this 
t he stood before us ;—still I seem to 
view him with his noble high-arched brow, 
his hoary locks, and manly form, pouring 
forth his intellectual treasures, and 
breathing the aspirations of a heart de- 
voted to liberty and truth. He too is 
broken, and in the dust, though not dis- 
honoured. “Well then may I feel op- 
!--We do not sufficiently estimate 

the living, and too soon t the dead. 
Great were the Christian virtues of the 
——— Townsend, and long shall 
is memory be dear! And never by us 
shall Bogue be unrevered !—he appeared 
to form the link connecting the present 
generation with our revered forefathers— 
the Puritans and Nonconformists, whose 
history he wrote. Immortal men! to 
whom the Reformation owed its esta- 
blishment, and even their proud con- 
temners owe the palaces in which they 
dwell,.and all the best blessings of our 
lané! How do I now wish that on my 
memory, as on my heart, was inscribed 
every word he uttered, and every senti- 
ment he t; and- that I could tell to 
others how proved the inseparable 
connection between civil and religious 
liberty! and how he told us that there 
could neither be true piety nor national 
tness where freedom was unknown ! 

ut though opprest, we dare not to 
despair: rather, like the wildest tribes 
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and noblest spirits, we will often visit the 
tombs of the departed, and there renew 
our vow never to desert the cause 
they cherished, but transmit to future 
ages the sacred flame of freedom un. 
extinguished and unlessened, beaming 
more widely and more bright ! 

On these occasions I have been accus- 
tomed to refer to cases mentioned at g 
previons meeting, but then undecided: 


but I will now advert only to one case, - 


which last year made a deep impression on 
the assembly and on all Protestant Dis. 
senters. It was a refusal to celebrate the 
marriage ceremony between David Davids 
and Mary Jenkins at the parish of Llangain 
in Wales. There the clergyman, instead 
of being the father in the family of his 
parishioners, sympathising in their sor. 
rows, and joying in their joys, and wil- 
lingly uniting in holy matrimony, beings 
whom love had made one in heart, had 
acted as the evil sprites who delight in 
clouding pleasure and withering the plants 
of hope. Stern and persecuting, he had 
refased to. perform the service of the 
church, unless the female. would forego 
her faith, and would consent to be intro 
duced into what he called the Christian 
Church, by the baptismal right to be ad- 
ministered by him. In her, principle 
triumpbed over desire ; and: the virtue of 
a Christian over the beatings of a maiden 
heart; amid a multitude of friends who 
had come. to bring their greetings and 
their presents, she refused to sacrifice her 
conscience to the harsh demand; her 
friends retired, sad and disappointed, ro 
glorying in her firmness to her faith, 
mother to whom a daughter’s weddi 
brings such pleasant recollections and 
bliss, was first to smile amid her tears, 
and to approve the vestal spirit that de- 
clined compliance with a requisition that 
the law did not allow and humanity con- 
demned. I will not detail the circum- 
stances, but only remind you that the 
hoary father of the young woman, with the 
independence which honours the moun- 
taineer and ancient Briton, ventured to 
express; in no measured tones, his disap- 
pointment and disgust. For that conduct 
the clergyman prosecuted him in the 
Bishop’s Court at Carmarthen, for braw- 
ling on the occasion. Committee 
pledged themselves to have this clergyman 
taught his duty by law, and that the shield 
of this Society should be spread over the 
peasant’s head. The whole year has passed 
without a decision in either of these cases. 
And what can better prove the need of 
such an institution, than the present case. 
The clergyman violates the law. To int- 
midate the persons he has wronged, be 
institutes proceedings against them in & 
local ecclesiastical court, having a clergy- 
man for its judge. The result of such 
proceedings, before such a tribunal, 
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such an object, and by such a 
So who os doubt ? "The So-. 
sty have therefore removed the suit into 

Arches Court of Canterbury, in this 
ba is, where an enlightened judge 
will preside, and justice will result. But 
for the Society, however this poor man, 
who though strong in right, is weak in 

would not only have no redress, 

bat would be humbled or undone by the 

very wrongdoer of whose wrong doing he 

In such cases the importance 

of the Society seems most manifest; it 

a mound to the torrent of oppres- 

sion; it stoops to sustain the feeble in a 

ighteous cause ; while it bends not to the 

lofty, it assures the humble of defence, 

and forbids presumption to the proud. 

am I to state that the law’s delay, 

and the oppressor’s wrong have not, how- 

ever, prevented the union of these peasant 

lovers, and I doubt not but they remem- 

ber the Society in their morning orisons 
and evening prayer. 

On the subject of the exemption of 
Dissenters from Sunday tolls, some appli- 
cations have been received. At Harniston, 
near Lincoln, a toll was demanded at Lin- 
cola bar, from the wife of Mr. Thorold, a 
Wesleyan Methodist, as she passed alone 
tothe Methodist chapel, which was ‘ her 
usual place of religious worship.” The 
advice of the Society was requested whe- 
ther she was liable, or could not also claim 
the same exemption which to her husband 
would not have been denied. In that case 
the Committee displayed true Christian 
gallantry. They regard their female friends 
with true respect, and were gladly up- 
holders of their rights, and they desire that 
they should also worship God as their 
consciences approve, and that no obstruc- 
tions should oppose their inclinations but 

as reason, religion, and pure affec- 
tions may create. They replied with plea- 
sure, that the same exemption which the 
husband might have claimed in passing to 
his place of worship, his wife also in pass- 
ing to the place which she preferred, might 
equally enjoy. From Mr. Leonard, of 
Bristol, and the Rev. Mr. Roberts,. of 
Holfwell, in Flintshire, letters have also 
been received. In the former case, no 
telief could be awarded, but in the latter 
case, I believe the letters addressed by this 
S will ensure redress. The introduc- 
tion of the decisive clause of exemption 
into the General Turnpike Act, whereby 
the rights of Dissenters have been pro- 
tected, and which after many efforts this 
Society obtained, has insured for Dissen- 
ters a liberation from a burthen which 
many individuals greatly felt, and which 
from many country congregations 

4 very large amount. 

On the question of Poor Rates, I also 

less disposition to trouble and oppress. 
From Bristol, from Buckfastleigh, and 
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from Purton, in Wiltshire, applications 
have been made as to the rating of chapels, 
and advice and relief have been bestowed. 
The Rev. Mr. Chappel, of Yaxley, in 
Huntingdonshire, wrote to the Society to 
state, that a chapel lately erected at Stilton 
had been rated to the poor’s rate. . His 
application for assistance and advice ar- 
rived too late, as a session had intervened, 
and the law forbade them to appeal. In 
all such cases, I repeat, that no redress 
can be obtained against assessments illegal 
in nature or excessive in amount, but by 
appeal ; and the appeal must be made to 
the next Quarter Session after the allow- 
ance of a rate ; for if a Session be allowed 
to intervene, no objections, however just 
or numerous, avail, and redress against 
such rate cannot be obtained. 

At North Crawley, in Buckinghamshire, 
a notice of appeal has been given against 
arate by some individual, and the non- 
assessment of the dissenting meeting-house 
was among the objections he alleged. The 
Rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, well 
known, and well respected wherever he is 
known, wrote upon the subject; notice 
was given that we would protect the con- 
gregation. That very notice was sufficient ; 
we were soon apprized that such objection 
would be waived, and ‘* nominis umbra,” 
by the very shadow of our name, we were 
relieved from all trouble and expense. 
At Chertsey, in Surrey, also, rates were 
demanded, but the interposition of the 
Society procured the abandonment of the 
demand, and we were encouraged by suc- 
cess. On this subject 1 renew my state- 
ments, that unless a profit forming a bene- 
ficial occupation arises to the minister or 
trustees, after the payment of all requisite 
expense, from any place of religious wor- 
ship, no charge for poor’s rates can legally 
be made, and if made, cannot be sus- 
tained. In all such cases, where chapels 
have been improperly assessed to the rates, 
the parties should watch the making of the 
rate, should attend the vestry, and object, 
and if that effort should not avail, but the 
rate be made, then they should demand a 
copy of the entry, being the assessment of 
the chapel, give regular notice of appeal to 
the very next Sessions; that notice must 
announce all grounds of objection to the 
rate ; and when the Session arrives, unless 
great prejudice be entertained, and church 
influence prevail, the assessment will be 
disallowed, and a good triumph may be 
won. 

On the subject of rates for building 
new churches, several applications have 
been made; nor do they excite surprise. 
As Dissenters, we do not complain that 
we have to erect and to repair the edifices, 
whether perfect or humble, which we dedi- 
cate to religious adoration. We do not 
complain that we have to support the 
ministers we prefer, and who amply repay 
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us by intellectual and moral benefits, and 
leave us their debtors in amounts no for- 
tunes can supply. No; we feel no sor- 
row—we utter no complaint; it is our 
honour and delight. But really, when we 
find, that after paying dues, and fees, and 
tithes, and rates for ministers we do not 
know, and buildings we never visit ; and 
after contributing to the £1,500,000. 
voted, exclusively for the erection of new 
churches, for the accommodation of the 
members of the Established Church ; we 
are further compelled to pay Jong and 
largely additional charges as new church 
rates, in our respective parishes, for the 
repairs and expenses attendant on new 
churches, we cannot but writhe under the 
new burdens, and our withers become 
wrung. But however grievous, such bur- 
den must be borne. From the Rev. Mr. 
Fry, the Unitarian minister of Kidder- 
minster, an application on this’ subject 
was received. He felt as I describe. But 
it was not even of the new church, chapel, 
and the heavy rate alone that he com- 
plained. The introduction of organs and 
ornaments to please the taste or vanity of 
parish - officers, and the requirement of 
rates from Dissenters for those objects 
especially excited his displeasure. Those 
matters—those painted trifles—and gaudy 
decorations neither he nor myself could 
deem essential for the humble, spiritual, 
acceptable worship of the Infinite Supreme 
—He who disdaineth not to irradiate the 
humblest heart, and who sees no glory in 
the splendour of a thousand suns! Or if 
the gilded pageant could please some 
beings, he thought that they who were so 
pleased should not require him and the 
Dissenters to pay the purchase for the toy. 
As the law, however, gave the vestry the 
power to sanction such expense, and he 
had not resisted the measure at the vestry, 
the Committee could only advise acquies- 
cence in the rate. Many such evils Dis- 
senters might obviate or lessen, if they 
more frequently attended public vestries, 
and asserted, as they well and usefully 
might do, their parochial rights. . At 
vestries inhabitants are entitled to attend. 
There, officers are chosen—expenses or- 
dered—poor and church -rates are im- 
posed—-and if Dissenters did not heed- 
lessly neglect attendance, they might often 
crush in the bud those evils which, when 
matured, form a spreading plant which no 
time nor labour can uproot. And as to 
the many extraordinary burdens that can- 
not be prevented, Dissenters must heroi- 
cally bear them, Ever when a sacrifice is 
required that cannot be conscientiously 
avoided, let them go firmly to the altar ; 
let them temember those holy men who, 
firm to principle and true to freedom, con- 
sented to endure all the sufferings persecu- 
tion could inflict !—Who, if driven from 
their homes, fled into the valleys—if 





chased from their vales, so t refuge 
the mountain-top—if Hao from ya 
summit of the bleak bare rock, founda 
refuge over the ocean wave, and amid 
swamps and forests, and pathless wi 
mourned in America over the land that had 
expelled them, but was still dear to me. 
mory and cherished in the heart. 

On demands of Easter Offerings 
applications have been made. How I wi 
1 could induce ministers of the Established 
Church to forego these petty and vexatious 
exactions, which add little to their wealth, 
but which detract greatly from their use- 
fulness and honour! These paltry and 
irritating trifles are like the blight, small 
indeed, and almost imperceptible, but 
which cankers the vintage, destroys the 
vernal blossom, and converts the land of 
plenty and of pleasure to a sad region of 
sterility and death! One of these cases 
occurred at Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, 
Ah! there is no place, not even among 
the mountains which kiss the clouds, or 
the deep glens, that seem to penetrate 
their base, that troublesome extortion does 
not visit, and where the village Dissenter 
may find himself unteased. Letter after 
letter has arrived upon this subject. One 
from Dudley states, that within the last 
month, even in these times, when wretch- 
edness is so much abroad, twenty persons, 
wretched in poverty, have been summoned 
up for arrears of these Easter dues, before 
the very clergyman (though not a magis- 
trate) by whom the claim was made. One 
poor old man, 85 years old, was sum- 
moned for two years’ dues, at 4d, each 
year! Another poor man was summoned 
for three years’ dues, at 4d, each year, and 
then in the account came the charge “ for 
your daughter’ 24d. each year, making 
7id. But this was not all, for the person 
whose arrears for three years amounted to 
ls. had 4s. to pay for expences. Finally, 
however, the poor old man did obtain 
indulgence. After trembling before the 
judgment-seat, and hearing many threats 
of proceedings that shuuld cost at least 
£20. his poverty and age were such advo- 
cates, that he was allowed to pay the 
Easter dues with the-addition of four hun- 
dred per cent. for costs by moderation, at 
the moderate instalmentsof 6d. every week! 
and yet the clergyman was not a magis- 
trate, and his conduct was illegal. The 
law does not allow the demand after two 
rae, and the clergyman had rendered 

imself amenable to punishment at the 
instance of any person who may inform 
against him. Is it not to be desired that 
the enlightened, educated, and well paid 
incumbents of the Established Church, 
should not degrade themselves by such 
exactions, nor add to the duties of their 
ill-remunerated curates, the discredit of 
acting as Shylock collectors of their Easter 
dues? Is not the honour of the Esta 
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blished Church assailed by such proceed- 
ings ? Is it not these members of the 
Church who put the poison in their own 
who endanger the stability of their 
own Church—who excite disapproval wwe 
disgust—and who prevent the growth o 
that reverence A regard which their 
sank, their education, their fortunes, their 
influence, and their office would else pro- 
mote? + 
As to Mortuary Fees, two cases had oc- 
curred. These old exploded demands are 
also little in amount: in vexation only are 
they great. In parishes where they have 
been claimed since the reign of Edward V. 
they may now be claimed, and the clergy- 
man is entitled to 6s. 8d. or 3s. 4d. on the 
death of a parishioner, according to his 
rok: But to support.the claim, the 
clergyman must prove that from time im- 
memorial the rime has been allowed, 
and which he rarely can perform. But 
these, and other claims equally unsustain- 
able, are. often made.- During the past 
year, the Rev. William Marshall, of New- 
port Pagnell, has so offended. His name 
will be long remembered. He was the 
who apprehended two men, and 
had them sent to Aylesbury gaol, because 
they dared to knock at his door, not 
knowing that was the parsonage, to ask for 
a contribution towards a chapel they bad 
built. Untaught by experience, he had 
claimed fees for a corpse -interred in the 
burial ground of the dissenting meeting- 
house within that town—the fees claimed 


‘ amounted to 5s. 6d. The items were as 


follows :—For going to church, 2s.; for 
reading the service, ls; for the clerk’s 
fee, 6d.; and for the grave-digger, and 
the passing bell, 2s.; total 5s. 6d.; 
though the corpse went not to church, 
thongh no service had been read, though 
no clerk appeared, though no sexton had 
been employed, and though no passing 
bell was heard to tull. This claim for 
services unperformed excited some remon- 
strance ; but the Rev. Clerk thought his 
conduct was perfectly correct, and that the 
burial ground of the dissenting meeting- 
house, though it relieved him from his 
labours, ought not to deprive him of his 
fees! Proceedings, however, being threat- 
ened, new information visited the clergy- 
man, and the money was returned. At 
Leicester, Mrs. Davies, whose father and 
husband had-been ministers, and who had 
been taught to love religious freedom, with 
& woman’s truth and fondness, refused to 

10s, demanded by the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
ob, of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, for 
Mortuary Fees on the death of a truly 
revered husband, torn from her arms and 
from her heart. Bold in a right cause, 
this lady was not to be intimidated, and 
that demand was withdrawn. As to these 
claims, it would be well if those who had 
power and influence, and who valued the 
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honour of the Church, would remonstrate 
with the clergy. Would they take the 
trouble to read Milton’s excellent tract on 
‘¢ The Way of Keeping Hirelings out of 
the Church,” they would find it there 
stated, that the best mode to keep up 
divisions was, to exact such dues. Even 
according to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the opinions of many;jof the Fathers 
of the Catholic Church, many Learned 
Judges, and of Selden himself, these claims 
on the part of the clergy, for the admi- 
nistration of any. of the Sacraments, were 
considered simoniacal. They were ori- 
ginally accepted as gifts, and are how 
sought as grants. Let us teach our chil- 
dren how they yield to little innovations. 
Illegal claims generally creep’ on until 
the bowing grateful minister assumes the 
iron brow and tone of right. The volun- 
tary offerings of affection may be con- 
verted into a legal tribute, and that which 
had first been proffered with kindest cha- 
rity, may at last be extorted by the 
grasp of power. No! let us ever crush 
the scorpion in the shell, so shall we 
best escape its rage and poison. 

The subject of Disturbances in places of 
worship, and of molestation to worship- 
pers, is a theme on which we would not 
lay an improper stress. We would rather 
attribute these evils to local prejudices, 
vulgar passions, and individual excitement, 
than to any general disposition to preclude 
Dissenters from that religious worship 
which the law not only tolerates but pro- 
tects. Yet some clergymen and country 
squires, churchwardens and overseers, and 
persons dressed in some petty transient 
authority require to be taught, that if 
they will encourage disturbances and an- 
noyance, there are persons as wise, and 
wealthy, who will not allow village wor- 
shippers to be assailed, and who will take 
care that their wrongs shall feceive sure 
and full redress. 

At Bulford, in Wilts; at Burwash, in 
Sussex; at Alresford, in Hants; and at 
Wrestlingworth, in Bedfordshire, distur- 
bances or measures have occurred which 
have required from the Committee inter- 
ference or advice. At Hedge End, in 
South Stoneham, a case demanded parti- 
cular attention. The Rev. Mr. Draper, 
of Southampton, whose piety and zeal de- 
served respect, applied on behalf of a con- 
gregation who assemble in a small chapel 
at Hedge End: On Sabbath evenings 
some worshippers associate for prayer, and 
they have been repeatedly disturbed. 
Doubts have been entertained whether 
such meetings for prayer were religious 
worship ; and whether ‘ee | could claim 
the protection of the law. Is not the very 
doubt surprising ?—are not prayer and 
praise most truly—worship? Ifa band of 
brethren meet to breathe out fervent sup- 
plications to their heavenly Father, for 
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themselves and those they love, but who 
may be far away, they seem to me to per- 
form an act of worship more religious than 
if they meet to listen to the most eloquent 
address that ever soothed or roused the 
heart. Two of the disturbers were appre- 
hended and one was bailed. The other 
committed to prison for want of bail. 
These men at first treated the proceeding 
with contempt. But when the hour of 
trial bad drawn nigh ;. then humble appli- 
cations were made on their behalf. Ever 
attentive to any sound that breathes con- 
trition, we accepted an apology made pub- 
lic, and on payment of the charges in the 
country, the prisoner was liberated, and 
the other was forgiven. And gladly do I 
state that the worst offender frequents the 
very chapel whose frequenters he annoyed, 
and now joins in those supplications he be- 
fore contemned. Thus benignity may 
thaw the icy spirit, or like music soothe 
the angry foe ; thus may creation affected 
by strains sweeter than Orpheus could 
utter, listen, and admire, and bless our 
deeds of firmness but of love. 

Much has the attention of the Com- 
mittee been occupied as to Out Door 
Preaching. It is a subject involved in dif- 
ficulty, and as to which they scarcely 
know what advice they should transmit. 
At Barford, near Warwick, is one of the 
lovely villages that grace the land; watered 
by the “‘ soft flowing Avon,” and near to 
Warwick Castle, a noble and pleasing me- 
morial of ancient times. At Barford, is a 
Green. Some persons had desired during 
the summer months to leave their adjoining 
place of worship, and to assemble on the 
Green. But as it might be deemed a tres- 
pass, we could not legally advise them to 
persist. At Westend, in Middlesex, per- 
sons were allowed on Sundays to play at 
cricket on the Common; nof did the 
clergyman complain. But when some 
persons wished to occupy another corner 
of the Green for the preaching of the 
Gospel—then the cle an delayed not 
to interpose—and such measures were 
taken that all preaching was prevented, and 
the place left to the divided and alternate 
empire of the cricketers and of the church ! 
Similar interruption occurred at Buckle- 
bury, in Berks. The parochial clergy- 
man did not interrupt or sanction inter- 
ruption. But another clergyman, for- 
sooth, a Justice of the Peace, and. clerk, 
came from his. own parish with his son, 
a servant, and a constable, made dis- 
gusting noises, endeavoured to disturb and 
ridicule the peaceful people in their wor- 
ship, and by threatening them with appre- 
hension by the constable, he brought them 
to disperse. As to places of worship, they 
should all be notified either to the eccle~ 
siastical office of the Bishop, or Arch- 
deacon, or to the Clerk of the Peace, and 
the consent of the owner of the place 
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they notify should be procured. For wor. 
ship in streets or public ways, no consent 
can be obtained, and an obstruction of the 
public way is an indictable offence, But 
worship on a village green does not Appear 
necessary to bea breach of the peace 
though it might expose intruders for ae. 
tions for trespass at the suit of the owners 
of the soil. At Winchester, last month 
a man belonging to some Seceders from 
the Wesleyan Methodists was guilty of 
the offence of preaching in the streets, 
To prison he was committed and heavy re. 
cognizances were required. Those recog. 
nizances might have precluded his future 
Jabours, and he has refused to give a 
which his conscience would not allow him 
to fulfil. Imprisonment therefore is his 
doom, and a prisoner he continues for the 
deed which in other states and times has 
immortalised Wesley, Whitfield, and many 
benevolent and holy men, and which the 
great apostle and even the Saviour of man- 
kind, cheerfully performed. To abstain 
ees such labours may be wise and 
uman ; but to err with such greater 
seems more divine. While rete 
are here enjoying the liberty we possess, 
he is still in gaol. If the magistrate of 
that ancient city had dismissed the man 
with a caution and rebuke, who would 
have condemned him? would not that 
conduct have been more consonant to 
Christian charity than to commit him te 
a vile gaol among men guilty of the crimes 
he desired to lessen, and accused of break. 
ing that peace which he was desirous to 
preserve; I have had a plain and heart- 
dictated letter from his wife, in which she 
says, ‘* It is a hard thing to see poor 
William looking through the prison bars!” 
—Enminent counsel have’ been consulted, 
all that can be done shall be attempted for 
his vindication and release. ‘ 
The refusal to bury the dead is another 
subject which has often occupied the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and to which the 
legislature must speedily attend. You are 
aware that the clergy in various parts of 
the country—have repeatedly refused to 
bury those who have not been baptized by 
Ministers of the Established Church. On 
this subject the lawis clear. Some doubts 
were entertained previous to a luminous 
decision by Sir John Nicoll in 1795, whe- 
ther Jay baptism had any validity. By Sir 
John Nicoll it was determined’ that lay 
baptism was valid, and that the Ministers 
of the Established Church were bound to 
perform the rites of burial upon all those 
whom even laymen had baptised. Not 
withstanding het decision, many 


men have ever struggled and still 

to withhold what their duty and the law 
require. At Child’s Ercol, in Shropshite, 
the Rev. Mr. Hodgkins declined to bury 
a child baptized by a Dissenting Minister, 
the parents were therefore co 


mpelled t 
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the child in another and distant 

grave. In this case, however, ignorance 
ratherthan malevolence produced an effect 
which he now regrets, and which he as- 
sures us shall not recur. At Rudwick, in 
Sussex, a child named Etherington which 
had been baptized by a Dissenting Mi- 
nister, died. Application was made to the 
an to officiate, but he refused. 

og parents gave him regular and conve- 
nient notice of the time they should at- 
tend, and they attended at the church-yard 
with their friends in sad procession. The 
clergyman, however, was determined in 
his refusal, and as the mourners passed 
they saw him driving by in his 
chaise, heedless of their notice and their 
The child was then taken nine 

miles to a dissenting burial ground, and 
there interred at great inconvenience and 
To this clergyman we wrote. 

The result confirmed our experience, that 
the insolent are often timid, and that no 
cheeks are sooner blanched by fear, than 
those which are soon crimsoned by dis- 
dain, Little spirit is required to outbrag 
such braggarts; and this very man, when 
threatened with suspension from his living 
for his lect, wrote to the minister con- 
nected with the Home Missionary Society, 
labouring in that district, ‘* that he would 
attend and perform the customary service 
onthe day he might appoint!” Resolved 
that an example should be made, the coffin 
was disinterred, brought back to the pa- 
tish, and the burial service of the church 
was read over the remains! A triumph, 
truly! yet what sad conflicts and hideous 
victories! At South Shields, the clergy- 
man has refused to bury a child baptized 
by the Rev. Mr. Lawson of that place, 
unless he received the fees of baptism as 
well as of interment. What parents in 
such moments would withhold any de- 
mand? The fees were paid. Mr. Law- 
son was indignant, and interfered. An 
action was threatened against the clergy- 
man, for the recovery of the money; he 
offered to give Mr. Lawson back the 
money. ‘* No, Sir,’’ said he, ‘* send it 
back yourself, and let all know that you 
had no right to do the evil you have done.” 
are, however, cases in which no 
efforts on the part of the Society can pre- 
» Nor can we afford assistance to our 
members who complain. I refer to cases 
a vastly extended body of Pro- 

testant Dissenters—our Baptist friends. 
Where children have been baptized by a 
ing Minister, or by a layman, the 

law entitles them to burial, according to 
the ritual of the Established Church ; but 
persons die unbaptised, then, ac- 
cording to the present state of the English 
law, it is tMought that no clergyman can 
compelled to perform the service ! 
affects several hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, including many families of great 
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opulence, intelligence, and worth. On 
their behalf, we have, therefore, duri 
the last few months, communicated wi 
Lord Liverpool. The communication re- 
lated to two points. The first was the 
power claimed by the clergy, to refuse 
admittance to the corpse into the church, 
and thus justify their omission of the bibli- 
cal part of that most impressive composi- 
tion, which forms the burial service of th the 
Established Church. This subject cer- 
tainly appears to be involved in some ob- 
scurity._ No legal decision has been pro- 
nounced, but some parts of the Rubric 
appear constructively to invest the clergy- 
man with this invidious right. It must, 
however, be presumed, that it is an autho- 
rity which the clergy ought not to possess, 
and as to which the legislature should 
afford relief. The other and more impor- 
tant point related to that situation in which 
it has been stated, that all the Baptists 
throughout England and Wales unneces- 
sarily are placed. This power to withhold 
the burial service from the unbaptized, 
we learn that they frequently exert. 

At Llandulas, in North Wales, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, the Rey. Mr. Hughes, 
the clergyman, refused interment to an 
infant six weeks old, the child of Baptist 
parents. At first he only refused, him- 
self, to officiate; then he said, that it 
should not be buried; that prohibition, 
however, he recalled, and would allow the 
interment, provided the father and a friend 
brought the corpse at eight o’clock at 
night (and this was in the month of De- 
cember)—and that without ceremony, it 
was deposited in a certain part of the 
church-yard, where still born infants are 
entombed! Well indeed may you evince 
disgust. Why this poor child had as much 
right to a place in the church- as this 
clergyman had to the profit of his glebe. 
The father would not comply with such 
gross indignities, and the mother, who had 
a tender heart, though feeble frame, said, 
** No;” the child she had borne upon 
her bosom, and whose spirit angels had 
upborne, should not be thus degraded at 
the mandate of unchristian men. No! 
they took ‘their child to a Baptist burial 
ground, nine miles distant. This indig- 
nity and inconvenience, and expense, they 
were obliged to suffer: and rarely may en- 
joy the sad though soothing pleasure of 
going to plant wild flowers upon the 
grassy hillock that marks the grave. Ano- 
ther case had been communicated by Mr. 
Terrell, of Exeter, a most active and en- 
lighted friend. At Islington, in Devon, a 
similar refusal had occurred, Oppression 
makes fools ingenious, and the timid 
brave. Determined that some funeral 
rite should be performed, 14 Yeemen, 
and the Baptist Minister stood outside 
the church-yard, and on its very verge, 
and the minister delivered an address, and 
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offered prayer. But even then they per- 
haps were trespassing, or if they stood on 
a ciurel path, might be apprehended like 
the poor man at Winchester as breakers 
of the peace. And it is in England and in 
the nineteenth century, these deeds are 
done! Is it not high time indeed, that 
this Society and the legislature interfere ? 
The clergy should either themselves offi- 
ciate, or permit the ministers and friends 
to conduct the service. Yet our illus- 
trious Chairman is aware of the alarm 
this proposal will excite. If a prayer 
should be offered up ; if the monitory or 
consoling language of a Christian minister 
to surrounding mourners should be heard, 
oh! then the cry would be loud sounding 
that the church was now in danger, and 
that its antique towers were about to be 
battered down by violence or undermined 
by fraud. Lord Liverpool has not how- 
ever discouraged hope as to redress, and 
we trust that next Session the Baptists 
will be relieved from the oppression of 
which they well complain. Among these 
ruthless scenes it is p! nt to behold one 
cheering spot. It is delightful to have the 
opportunity of doing justice to one pre- 
late of the Established Church. The Kev. 
Dean Wood, im the Diocese of Norwich, 
refused to be a child, because it had 
been baptized a Wesl Methodist. 
A copy of the Jollginent of Sir John Nicoll, 
was sent to the Dean; but he still refused, 
an application was then made by Mr. Rowe, 
to the Right and truly Rev. Diocesan ; 
without » the Bishop of Norwich ad- 
dressed to Mr. Rowe, the reply to which 
shall be read, because it does credit to the 
truly Catholic and Evangelic spirit of a 
venerable man, whose sentiments are wor- 
thy of the apostolic age, and the first and 
holiest Bishops of the Christian church. 
The letter is as follows :—- 

** Sir—‘ Days’ (says Job) ‘ should 
speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.’ How far Dean Wood may ac- 
cede to the truth of this remark as appli- 
cable to!me, I dare not venture peremp- 
torily to decide, but I am inclined to_be- 
lieve, from the intercourse which ‘has 

between us on former occasions, 

e will not be indisposed to pay some de- 
ference to the opinion of a brother clergy- 
man, who is now in the 87th year of his 
age, and I have no hesitation in stating 
most unequivocally what that opinion is. 
The decision of so well-informed a civilian 
as Sir John Nicholl, justifies, I think, 
any minister of the Established Church in 
ursuing that line of conduct, towards 
issenters of all denominations, which 
candour, and meekness, and moderation, 
and Christian charity must make him 
anxious to pursue on all occasions, especi- 
ally upon so interesting a one as that men- 
tioned in your letter, and in behalf of an 
individual belonging to a sect remarkably 
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peaceful, pious, and inoffensive, Be 99 
good as to show the Dean what I ‘have 
written ; he perhaps may be induced to 
respect my suggestions. 
«<I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
“© H. Norwicn,” 

To the Rev. Thomas Rowe, 

Wesleyan Minister, Lynn. 

Would that all the members of the 
Established Church were imbued with his 
spirit! Then, if dissent did not expire, 
at least love would revive ; and if we did 
not amalgamate into one bright orb, we 
should not be hostile and blood-red stars, 
but kindly constellations, moving in sj- 
lent harmony, adding to our mutual 
glery, and each illuminating well our 
propriate sphere! For, though descended 
from the firm Puritans, we do not refuse 
our reverence to Latimer and Hooker, to 
Ridley and to Leighton, to Tillotson and 
Hoadley, to Beveridge and to Porteus, 
and to many who, though undignified, 
beam the truest honours on the Protestant 
and English Church. Yet, as these libe- 
ral spirits rise only like islets in the deep 
—far and wide between — Dissenters 
should endeavour to procure burial- 
grounds in every village, and especially in 
each extensive town. We are aware that, 
in the country, the expense of rearing a 
chapel often exhausts the finances of con- 
tributors ; but whenever a new chapel is 
erected, a piece of ground suitable to 4 
cemetery should, if possible, be obtained. 
At Manchester a large burial-ground has 
been well » and an example set 
that other places might well adopt. The 

, benefits of such a plan are obvious, as 
are great. We should be free from 
those controversies which occupy and vex. 
We should visit the mecting-house with 
more hallowed interest, if the tombs of 
our fathers were there beheld. There 
should peep out the first flower of spring, 
nor winter be without her rose; nobler 
blessings too might well result; more 
conversant with death, it would lose half 
its horrors, and we should better learn to 
live and die, as those who die only to live 
for ever ! 

Many miscellaneous subjects have also 
required attention. The Committee r- 
ceived a letter from the Rev. Mr. Thorpe, 
of Bristol, stating that, a chapel being 
about to be built at Mangotsfield, the 
clergyman had threatened to pull it down, 
if it approached too nearly to his 
church. The Committee replied, that the 
chapel ought not, from courtesy, to be 
erected so near as to give needless 
ruption or offence, but that the law pre- 
scribed no exact bounds, and that 
on as to “yr ony on pecan 
only to terri ose whom 
could alarm, $4 student of Cheshunt Cal 
lege, Herts, had been drawn for the mi- 
litia; but, after explanations, his & 
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ion was allowed. Many of these 
things may be individually small; but 
many acquire importance by their aggre- 
gation ; atoms form the Andes, and drops 
compose the far-resounding sea; every 
manacle, though light, should be removed, 
and though the fiend of persecution be re- 
strained by public opinion and the law, 
still, as the fiend survives, and from long 
slumber sometimes terribly awakes, the 
law must be upheld and strengthened, and 
ic sentiment often and aloud express- 

ed. Cases have occurred at South Molton, 
and other places, during the year, as to 
the liability of ministers te serve on juries, 
and in parochial offices ; their exemption 
has been denied ; but the denial has been 
evercome. An attempt to compel the 
Rey. Mr. Farr, of Wrestlingworth, to 
serve as a Surveyor of Highways, because 
he occupied a farm, was abandoned, on the 
interference of the Society; and the re- 
and liberal conduct of Mr. Pym, 
magistrate, merits acknowledgment 


raise, 

At York, the Secretary to the Arch- 
bishop has given much trouble to Mr, 
Pritchet, an intelligent and highly re- 

le Dissenter, respecting the re- 
gistry of chapels in that diocese ; but the 
intimation of an application ta the Arch- 
bishop, or to the superior courts, as soon 
supplied a remedy for that complaint. 

At Exeter, Mr. Terrell has corresponded 
with the Committee as to the Certificates 
of Registration. He had met with many 
formal objections ; and it appears that, to 
render such certificates availing, they 
should be signed by the Archbishop, or 
other principal, or by a regular official 

i 3; and when the registration 
has been made either with the civil or 
ecclesiastical authority, and that registra- 
tion is certified, all the requirements of 
the law on that matter are well fulfilled. 

In many places, Dissenters have justly 
complained that the Poor’s Rates have 
been made a mean of persecution. At 
Wittering, in Leicestershire, a poor man, 
who had allowed preaching in his cottage, 
was threatened to be deprived of all as- 
sistance. In other places, the same me- 
thod has been adopted by persons of -high 
tank, to obtain the same result, But the 
plan adopted by Lord Rolle, in Devon- 
shire, is most decisive, and, for the in- 
formation of all bigots, may be well re- 
vealed. He actually inserts a special pro- 
vision in his leases, that the lease shall 
immediately be forfeited if any preaching 
he allowed. (The lease was produced, 
and the sentence read.) Oh! liberal 
Lord Rolle! a British nobleman! and an 
old man, too,—trembling on the borders of 
the grave! Is not he forging fetters to 
hind posterity ? Is not he planning that 
the spirit of intolerance shall descend with 

estates, as an hereditary heir-loom ? 


Far be such a blot from any other escut- 
cheon; and even by his successors may 
the blot be eternally removed ! 

The Isle of Man presents a theatre for 
new aggressions. r. Dalrymple had 
there established a private academy and 
Sunday School in his own house, which 
the Bishop has attempted to suppress. 
Every thing relating to that island is in- 
volved in mystery, The Bishop claimed 
this power under some old act of Tyn- 
wold, passed in 1705, and said that the 
Toleration Laws had no operation in the 
Isle of Man! If that be so, then the 
legislature ought soon to interpose, vor 
suffer that little islet to form a dark spot 
unilluminated by the light which should 
beam brightly over all regions subject to 
the British crown, 

In Canada, the Catholic religion was 
the religion of the State, After it became 
a British Colony, episcopacy was. intro- 
duced, Presbyterians also became set- 
tlers, and an Act was passed to allow 
Protestants, as well as Catholics, to cele- 
brate marriages, burials, and baptisms; 
Subsequently several independent Baptists 
and Methodists became residents in the 
Colony, and for several years their mini- 
sters exercised these rights. As their num- 
bers increased, the Chief Justice refused 
to grant books to their ministers, and 
denied their right under the statute. An 
appeal was made to the Courts at law, by 
whom it was decided that Dissenters were 
not Protestants. The Methodists and Dis- 
senters were precluded from the rights 
they had enjoyed! An Act supported by 
the Catholics, intended to remedy the 
evil, bas, however, after a second at- 
tempt, passed the Legislature of Canada ; 
but the Attorney-General and Chief Jus- 
tice protested, and prevented its final adop- 
tion, until it should be approved and con- 
firmed by his Majesty’s Government in 
England. Under these circumstances, the 
Canadians have requested this Society to 
interpose on their behalf: and, we trust, 
that our Government, who know the in- 
creasing trade of Canada, who desire its 
improvement, and who encourage emi- 
gration to increase its population, and its 
strength, will not sanction there the intro- 
duction of intolerance, which will be more 
desolating than fires or inundations, than 
dreary winter, or American and Indian 
foes to those improving states, 

The subject of registration of baptisms 
and births is a point on which Dissenters 
and Methodists naturally feel a deep con- 
cern. It was long sup that re- 
gistration of births at Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary, and of a baptism by a Gonenting 
minister, was eq evidence of a bir 


or baptism with a registration of a baptism 
in a parish register by a minister of the 
Established Church, An Act now re- 
pealed, that passed and imposed a stamp 
2U2 i 
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duty on those registers of births and bap- 
tisms by Dissenters, confirmed the hope. 
But a contrary decision has been pro- 
nounced by the Court of Chancery, as 
well as by the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Great dismay has been consequently 
spread among dissenting congregations 
throughout the country. That dismay is 
excessive, since such registers, although 
not equally availing with parochial re- 

isters, may materially assist as evidence 
in any cases of litigated claims. Yet it 
is highly important that other security 
should be obtained. Parochial registers, 
as far as they extend to baptisms, are re- 
garded as public records, and examined 
extracts from them are admitted as suf- 
ficient proofs on the matters to which they 
apply. But dissenting registers and entries 
at the Library of births are but secondary 
evidence, and the original books or entries 
must be produced, and other testimony 
must be given as to the signature of the 
parties and their identity to render them 
availing ; and from which, in many cases, 
Baptists also, who never baptize their 
infants, are precluded from the benefit 
of parochial registers, which extend only 
to the baptized. To obviate such incon- 
veniences, and meet the wishes of nu- 
merous congregations, the Committee have 
communicated with the Government, and 
sought the attention which the great body 
of Dissenters and Methodists are entitled 
to expect. Their sanction they thought 
desirable before any appeal was made to 
the Legislature for relief; and the liberal 
respect they have ever experienced from 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Bexley, and their 
ministerial friends, encouraged confident 
expectation of just support. In such ap- 
plication they felt more confidence, as in 
cases of settlement, entries of baptism 
are not evidence of birth, for in a recent 
case Mr. Justice Bayley had decided that 
an entry of birth in a register of baptism, 
was not evidence, as the present entries of 
baptism not only supply no proof of birth, 
but are much less useful to supply proofs 
of descent and identity than they might be 
made ; and as all classes, whether Church- 
men or Dissenters are interested, that on 
this matter some improvements should 
occur. The remedy we propose, avoiding 
all interference with registers of baptisms, 
and thereby leaving clergymen and Dis- 
senting Ministers in possession of their 
present rights, is to obtain a voluntary re- 
gistration of births as a civil and not eccle- 
siastical affair. Such registers are to con- 
tain ample information of the parents of 
the children, and the day of their birth, 
and being duly verified and entered, shall 
be as public records belonging to 
the State. Of those records, we propose 
that the clerks of the peace in their seve- 
ral cities and counties should have the 
eare, and that for certain small fees they 


should make the entries, and supply 

and information in forms to be 

As the registry would be optional, no per. 
son could be thereby vexed, and as no ip. 
terference was contemplated with 

no ecclesiastical persons could complain, 
and security might be obtained by ; 
as to their children, which would lessen 
future litigation and relieve the anxious 
heart. Lord Liverpool made no objection 
to the measure, and appeared willing to 
lend it his concurrence; but at this time 
intimated, that it belonged particularly to 
the province of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. An interview was 
obtained with Mr. Peel. It cannot be said 
that he greeted the suggestion with the 
same cordiality as Lord Liverpool had 
shown. Mr. Peel. hesitated much about 
the expediency of the proposed alteration; 
he said, he should be obliged to consult 
many persons,--declined to legislate ona 
matter so important without much consi- 
deration, but at last doubted whether a 
universal registry of births should not be 
required and by compulsory enactments 
be enforced. The result was, however, a 
promise that when Parliament was dis- 
solved, he would give the matter more 
attention, and either bring forward a bill 
in the next session, or apprize the Society 
of the objections he entertained. That 
communication the Committee will await, 
and expect that propositions so just and 
needful cannot be repelled; but if that 
expectation be disappointed they must 
apply to the Parliament for their protec- 
tion, and trust that although they may 
meet some rocks and shallows in their 
course, and find some ebbing currents or 
opposing gales, they shall obtain the co- 
operation of the deputies and all their Rev. 
friends, and be enabled to steer the vessel 
securely into port. 

The Committee have also considered it 
their duty to make an application to Par- 
liament during the past year on the sub- 
ject of Negro Slavery, and to urge the 
matter on their country friends. is 
a subject on whieh all Christian spirits 
could not but agree, and a petition was 
presented, praying that Negro -— 
might not long deform the earth. 
might be doubted whether that question is 
not of a nature too political to occupy & 
Society formed for the protection of reli- 
gious freedom. But when it was a ques- 
tion whether 850,000 beings with immortal 
minds, and their sad posterities should con- 
tinue slaves, what man, what Briton, what 
Christian, what Protestant Dissenter, what 
true lover of religious liberty, could with- 
hold any effort that might assist a good de- 
cision that they should finally be free? It 
is a foul blot on this country that Slavery 
has so long existed! The cause: of the 
abolition of Slavery is a glorious cause; 
but they would not be true patrons to the 
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nor friends to their country, or to 

who would attempt precipitately to 

hurl down an edifice which, though wrong- 
fully erected, involves much property and 
comfort, which must not be allowed for 
ever to rear its frowning turrets and invite 
i t thunders on the land, but which 
and charity must persevere pro- 
gressively to dilapidate and finally re- 


more. 

As tothe Test and Corporation Acts, 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
and the shortness of the Session, rendered 
it inexpedient to address the legislature for 
their repeal. It is postponed with the 
conviction, that, whenever brought for- 
ward, it should be discussed as a great and 
momentous subject. It is only by speak- 
ing generally and firmly, that the Dissen- 
ters can hope to be free from these vex- 
atious and disgraceful laws. An oppor- 
tunity will soon arrive, when they. may 
speak with firmness and effect. I hope 
that Dissenters at the General Election, 
will be true to themselves, and that in 

their influence and votes, they will 
not be swayed by interest, nor crouch to 
power, but will vote for congenial spirits, 
who will pledge themselves to promote 
here, and throughout the world, ]mprove- 
ment, Liberty, and Truth! Friends to 
religious freedom can do much by union, 
and by firmness. When the excellent 
Whig representative of Surrey applied for 
support to the individual who addresses 
he addressed to him a note, and en- 
quired what he thought of Bible Societies, 
of Lancasterian Schools, and of the Test 
Act? That hon. gentleman replied, that 
he was Vice-President of a Bible Society, 
near his residence in Surrey; that he 
i a Lancasterian School in the 
North of England, at his own expense, 
and that he considered the Test Act a dis- 
to the Statute Book, and the Esta- 
i Church. This reply was imme- 
diately communicated to every Dissenting 
Minister throughout the county, and no 
consistent Dissenter would have withheld 
from that candidate his influence or vote, 
Iffriends to freedom will thus act, they 
will demonstrate their numbers, their prin- 
ciples, their respectability, their strength, 
and their determination, to be relieved 
from the degradation of annual Acts of 
nnity, and from the innumerabie petty 
vexations which may be designated rather 
48 insults than as wrongs. On this matter, 
I trust, we shall soon speak, and so speak 
as = Sana attention and ensure suc- 
cess 

While I indicate the clouds that collect 
and impend, and which discourage and be- 
gloom, 1 am, however, happy to advert to 

that beams upon the path. 

some circumstances which animate 
andcheer, we have received subscriptions 
and communications from Scotland, ho- 
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nourable to that country, and acceptable 
to us. From Dumfermline especially, a 
voluntary contribution was sent, and our 
correspondents, when they remitted their 
donation, expressed surprise and sorrow 
that England should be so inferior in reli- 
gious freedom, to the country from which 
it was separated only by the Tweed! In 
Scotland, they have no struggles as to 
baptisms, and marriages, and burials : and 
the intolerance with which we had to con- 
tend, was there unknown. Yet they re- 
mind me they were not always free. There 
was a time when persecution stalked 
among their mountains, and dyed their 
lakes with blood ; and they entreat us to 
be true to ourselves and to our cause, and 
say, ‘* We have been firm—have persevered 
—and overcome! Be firm and persevere 
—Scotland will aid your efforts—and you 
too shall overcome !”’ 

To the intended establishment of a Lon- 
don University I think it proper to advert. 
We envy not the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church, nor seek to violate their 
rights. They err who think it is their 
wealth we envy, because we complain if 
trodden on, or bleed if we be wounded. 
The ministers of the Protestant Dissenters 
are inferior to none in piety and learning ; 
and while they live stipendiaries on the 
love of those for whom they labour, they 
pass by the palaces of bishops, unenvying 
their revenues, and breathe out a prayer 
that the prelates who dwell within them 
with ample means of liberality, may have 
that liberality of heart which alone sancti- 
fies the means. But who does not feel 
that our exclusion from the Universities, 
that are tke boast of Britons, is a tyran- 
nous and cruel wrong? How can the in- 
genuous and educated youth of Protestant 
Dissenters look on those venerable seats 
of learning--the bowers where Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton reposed and studied, 
and where our celestial bards first breathed 
their strains—without an emulous glow, a 
kindling of poetic feeling, and an ardent 
wish to share their benefits? I have my- 
self wandered among their Gothic strue- 
tures, have paced the margin of the Isis 
and the Cam, have wandered amid their 
parks and groves, have gazed on their 
collections of ancient and modern lore, 
have felt that science might never boast a 
nobler home ;_ but I have, too, felt a stran- 
ger in my native ‘land. I stood on the 
border of a paradise I could not enter; 
odious statutes, hostile as avenging cheru- 
bim, forbade my entrance! What to me 
was the magnificence and beauty—what 
the fruits of intellect and stores of know- 
ledge, if I might not dwell in those abodes, 
nor share their treasures? Into those 
Universities Dissenters cannot be admit- 
ted, or take degrees or honour, but by 
apostacy from the principles of their fore- 
fathers. They cannot gather the laurels 
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which there may grow, without signing 
articles of faith in which they do not 
agree, and the very signature of which 
they may condemn. Therefore am I glad- 
dened that our Chairman, and men of rank 
and influence, and of unbounded talent, 
undeterred by obloquy and opposition, 
have resolved to found in London an Uni- 
versity, in which Protestants and Catho- 
lics, Jews and Christians, may all receive 
the best instruction, without leaving the 
paternal roof, and without any obtrusive 
interference with their religious creeds. 
hope that similar colleges will be founded 
in all the great towns and cities of the em- 
pire, and that learning, and liberty, and 
religion will advance together with tri- 
umphant speed ! 

[Here Mr. Wilks indulged in some 
lengthened and very animated allusions 
to the progress of religious liberty in 
France, South America, and Greece, 
which we reluctantly omit.] 

Earnestly I deprecate the spirit of scl- 
fishness which sometimes influences Pro- 
testant Dissenters. Parents are taking 
their children to the parish church to be 
baptized. Young men are apostatizing 
from the faith of their fathers for literary 
honour and paltry gain. I lament this 
spirit, because they sacrifice their honour, 
not because it diminishes the number 
of Dissenters; for to numbers I pay 
little heed, and should still maintain and 
recommend our principle, though but one 
Dissenter remained resident on earth. We 
should watch against this sprite of selfish- 
ness. Superstition rests on a couch of 
skulls, and loves to lave herself in blood. 
We breathe the sweet fresh air of liberty ; 
let us ever be mindful of the victims we 
have left behind, and who are amid the 
glooms and dangers whence we may have 
escaped. Oh that I were able to exhibit 
selfishness in all its true deformity! then 
those who are most under its dominion 
would loathe and burst its thrall. As the 
fair lady, on whose snowy bosom rests the 
incubus of night-mare, would wish to 
shake off the ill intruder ; so, could J de- 
pict selfishness, as it visits the aged and 
the young, the lovely and the wise, be- 
numbing each faculty, and infusing to the 
heart the apathy of death, I am persuaded 
that all would shrink from its embraces, 
and would renew to benevolence and to 
freedom their devotion and their troth. 
But, should multitudes allow his influence, 
we may not despond. Throughout the 
world, and in that assembly, the love of 
liberty did not decline. Many whom I 
see around me have grown grey, devoted 
to her cause; and the manly bosoms of 
our vigorous youths beat gladly at her 
name. Still shall it be taught by our pas- 
tors to the people, and by our matrons to 
their nuble boys ; and if we might raise a 


liberty the altar should be reared ; and if 
the inscription or our purpose be ingui 

I will reply in the language of the im. 
mortal Locke, ‘‘ Liberty, absolute libe; 
just and true liberty, equal and im 
liberty, is what we need,’’ 

[This eloquent address was received 
a crowded audience with great ap; 
and enthusiastic cheers followed its cop. 
clusion. } 

The resolutions, which we shall insert 
in our next number, were moved and ge. 
conded by the Rev. Messrs. J. Morrison, 
T. Atkins, W. Platt, Mark Wilks, and 
W. Orme ; T. Walker, Esq., and Dr, J, 
B. Brown. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
and Lord Dacre severally acknowledged 
the votes of thanks, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. 

IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY, 

The twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
above Society was held at the City of 
don Tavern, May 9, 1826. Thomas Walker, 
Fsq., in the chair. Rev. T. Morell, of 
Wymondley, opened the meeting with 
solemn prayer. From the Report of the 
Committee for the past ycar, it appears 
that the number of students in the So- 
ciety’s Academy has been extended to 
tweive: three have recently finished the 
academical term, and are now occupying 
important stations of missionary labour ia 
the country ; and the statements and re- 
commendations of promising candidates 
for admittance are already before. the 
Committee, to fill up the vacancies: thus 

ioned. The lab of the students 
on every Lord’s day, in superintendiog 
Sunday Schools, and preaching the Gospel 
at destitute openings in the neighbour 
hood of Dublin, appear to be ipteresting 
and important. The Society has eighteen 
stations through the country, at which its 
labours are promoted in the English lan- 
guage, and seven native missionaries, who 
are diffusing its important benefits in the 
vernacular tongue. It is gratifying to find, 
in reference to all the Society’s stations, 
that there is perfect harmony among the 
miésionaries and the congregations ;’ that 
the spirit of general co-operation for the 
advancement of the great cause appears to 
be ,increasingly felt and exemplified ; that 
Sunday and Sher Schools are multiplying 
in most of the districts, and promising the 
happiest results ; and that the distribution 
of the Holy Scripturesand religious tracts 
has met with unprecedented encourage- 





“ment, and seems likely to prove a po 


auxiliary in the spiritual instruction of 
the people. The missionaries generally 
report that, throughout the whole of their 
itinerating labours, they have found 4 
very considerable spirit of inquiry about 
the Scriptures of salvation, and an iM 
creasing desire for instruction, particu 
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among the Roman Catholics. Their 
Sion of labour have been, in several 
instances, so widely extended, by reason 
of that spirit, as to render it very highly 
desirable that a second labourer should be 
sent to secure and supply the 
which have been obtained. And, 
indeed, in the present excitements and 
desires for Christian knowledge that pre- 
the people, it is utterly im- 
ible but that a Society like this must 
seriously extend the sphere of its ex- 
or the Committee, for want of 
the means of doing so, must have the 
painful trial of neglecting many important 
facilities, and passing by many delightful 
openings, which the providence of God is 
ing before them, for the advancement 

of their important objects. 

At present, indeed, the means are far 
too limited. Four native teachers are now 
before the Committee, with high recom- 
mendations, and promising requisites for 
usefulness, but cannot be employed, pure- 
ly for want of funds. 

From the statement of the cash ac- 
counts, it appears that, during the last 

, the Society has received £2,584. 
Ths. 244., and expended £2,677. 7s. 0d., 
leaving a balance of £92. 9s, 94d. due to 
the Treasurer . 

The several resolutions forming the re- 
maining business of the meeting were 
moved and seconded in the following or- 
der:—Rev. A. Waugh, D.D.; Rev. S. 
Curwen; Rev. C. Townley, LL.D., of Li- 
merick; Rev. J. Morrison; Rev. W. 
Cooper, of Dublin; John Wilks, Esq. ; 
Rev. H. Townley; and Rev. T. Morell, of 
Wymondley. During the evening, it 
was proposed by some liberal friends that, 
a the present crisis demands a special 
effort in behalf of the Society, if twenty 
individuals would join to raise £500., by 
donations of £25. each, they would re- 
spectively pledge themselves to that 
amount. Others have generously ac- 
quiesced in the proposal; and the Com- 
mittee do hope that other benevolent 
friends will yet come forward, so as to 
render the proposed number complete. 
Owing to the very numerous attendance, 
4 second meeting was heid in another 
foom. James Ferrier, Esq., of Dublin, 
was called to the chair. James Richard- 
son, Esq., read the Report ; and the Rev. 
J. Styles, D.D., Rev. W. Cooper, Rev. 
W. Urme, Rev. T. Evison, Rev. T. 
M'Kenzie, Rev. Mr. Rahmn, from Russia, 
aid James Richardson, Esq., severally 

ted the same important cause. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-seventh Anniversary of the 
shove Society was held on Friday morning 
the 12th of May, at the City of London 

» at six o’clock, The number of 
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persons present was more than the la 
room could contain, and therefore an ad- _ 
ditional meeting was held in another 
room. Alderman Brown presided in the 
upper room, and Thomas Pellatt, Esq. in 
the lower room. The meetings were ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Messrs. E. Irving, E. 
Bickersteth, S. Curwen, Cesar Malan, of 
Geneva, W. Ellis, Dr. Philip, Dr. Hen- 
derson, R. Philip, H. Townley, J. Dyer, 
W. Marshall, J.‘Clayton, jun. T. James, 
J. Stratten, S. Hillyard, T. P. Bull, and 
Mr. Maitland. Both the meetings were 
exceedingly interesting; and these large 
assemblies were actuated by Christian 
harmony and affection ina manner highly 
gratifying. Upwards of sixteen hundred 
persons were present. The Collections and 
Donations on this occasion amounted to 
£113.8s. An earnest appeal was made for 
increased contributions and congregational 
collections during the ensuing year, as the 
Society will not be able to continue its 
aid to Foreign Countries on the present 
scale, without additional assistance ; and 
the utmost the Society has yet done is 
small when compared with the repeated 
and pressing calls for its assistance from 
every part of the world. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Died, May 19th, after a few days ill- 
ness, in the 67th year of his age, the Rev. 
R. Burwnsibe, for upwards of 40 years 
pastor of the church of Sabbatarian Bap- 
tists, formerly meeting in Redcross Street, 
but more recently at Devonshire Square. 
This excellent man was educated at Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, on Dr. Ward’s 
foundation. So respectable were his at- 
tainments, that he was employed as a pri- 
vate tutor in more than one noble family. 
His picty and talents are displayed in his 
largest work, ‘* The Religion of Man- 
kind.” He also published several minor 
pieces, which also sustain his respecta- 
bility as an author. 


On Lord’s day evening, May 2l1st, at 
Pentonville, after a protracted decline, in 
the 45th year of his age, the Rey. Joun 
Davies, pastor of the ancient Independent 
church, Hare Court, Aldersgate Strect. 
He was educated at the Academy, Gos- 
port, by Dr. Bogue, and first settled at 
Leamington, Hants; from whence he re- 
moved to York Street, Dublin. In 1819, 
Mr. D, was invited to become co-pastor 
at Hare Court, which office he accepted, 
being associated with the venerable Rev. J. 
Webb. He was appointed one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Society for promoting 
Christian Instruction in London, at its 
formation last June ; but his energies gra- 
dually sank under the influence of disease, 
and deprived that important Society of his 
valuable services. 
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t NOTICES, recently erected in the city of Hamburgh, 
The friends of the Associate Fund are re- and to which many Christians of various 
spectfully informed that Rev. E. Parsons, denominations, in England and 
of Halifax, will preach a sermon in its be- have kindly contributed, will be opened 
half, at the Poultry Chapel, on Monday, on the last Sabbath in July. Rey. Dr 
the 19th of June. Service to com- Raffles has engaged to preach. Should 
mence at 6 o'clock ; after which the any of our readers intend to visit the 
proceedings of the Society will be re- Continent this year, they will perhaps be 
ported. induced to make it part of their plan to 
The New English Reformed Church be present on that interesting occasion, 
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Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Dr. Harris—Dr. W. 
Brown--J. A. James--Henry Grey—G. Redford--C. N. Davies—J. Fletcher—J, 
Gilbart—W. Orme—J. Bulmer—J. Yockney. 


Also from Messrs. J. Proctor--G. T. Angas—Pellatt and Wilks. 
Communications have been also received from Preston--Paignton--and Macclesfield, ‘ 





We are sorry that the valuable papers from our esteemed correspondent J. were too 
late for insertion in the present number. They will appear in our Magazine for 
July and August. 

The letter from the Rev. Henry Grey, of Edinburgh, respecting the visit of the Depu- 
tation from the Scottish Missionary Society in which he was concerned, will appear in 
our next; with which we hope to close a very disagreeable controversy, which was not 
commenced by us. 

We will make room as soon as possible for a Protestant Dissenter. 


We are glad to find (€) in good humour, notwithstanding the tittle-tattle of Will. 
Reporter. He will see from this number, that he is not the only correspondent we have 
had on the subject. We thank him for his lines, which our readers will be glad to 
see. 

Snepna is thanked for his trouble, but his extracts are “not sufficiently interesting to 
justify our using them. 

We agree with JoaNNEs on the impropriety of baptising the children of such persons, 
as the ‘‘ Country Pastor’s Query” related to ; but his paper would not be considered as 
fully meeting the case. 

We are glad the disputes about instrumental music in the congregation at ‘Teign- 
mouth are at an end; and should be glad to find, that all the fiddle-strings in Dis- 
senting congregations were cracked under the influence of the same sentiments and 
feelings which characterise the musicians of Teignmouth ; but we must decline in- 
serting their declaration. 

W. * informs no Sceptic, first, that the Priests and Levites did not join in the 
revolt of the Ten Tribes, 2 Chron. xi. 13—16.; and secondly, that in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, it is not implied but plainly expressed that the Priests and Levites 
were partakers of the captivity of Judah and Benjamin, Ezra vii. 7, and viii. 1, 2, and 
chap. x. passim. 

We cordially thank Theognis for his faithful advice, which shall not be lost upon us. 

Our loving friend Tom Reporter, of St. Flummery’s, cannot expect us to insert his 
communication. In fact, we do not intend to trouble our readers with the future com- 
munications of any member of his family. 

We have received communications from Imus—Vir Canus —and Beta, upon the much 
controverted article ‘« On Ministers’ Sons ;’’ but we must decline the further discussion 
on that subject in our pages; could our respected friend Imus know from how many 
quarters we haye been addressed respecting it, he would, we doubt not, acquiesce 
our resolution, 
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